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ib IS ONE OF THE GREAT tragedies of the reli- 
gious upheaval of the sixteenth century that not 
only was the unity of Western Christendom shat- 
tered to such an extent that the endeavors of over 
400 years have hardly made perceptible progress 
at restoration, but also that the heroic efforts of 
those who witnessed this spiritual fissure and so 
valiantly tried to stem the deluge have been lost 
to a world that well may look to them for an 
understanding of the more immediate causes and 
consequences of one of history’s saddest episodes. 
The Catholic renaissance in the field of Church 
history is a movement which we might say began 
with the publication of J. V. Déllinger’s Die Re- 
formation I, Regensburg, 1846. This effort finally 
culminated in the establishment of the Corpus 
Catholicorum by Joseph Greving in Minster in 
1919. In spite of the vicissitudes of two world 
_ wars, the scholarly research of a group of German 
- Catholic historians, now under the direction of 
Professor Hubert Jedin, has done much to dispel 
_the prevailing uncertainty and polemical parochial- 
ism of Catholics concerning the Reformation, and 
_has brought out in clearer light the Catholic per- 
sonalities whose literary efforts, if they did not 
stem the tide of religious dissension of the time, 
did so much to confine the torrent before all was 
lost in its wake. 
Certainly one of the most interesting of these 
“personalities was George Witzel, a man whose 
tireless efforts at reform, while at the same time 
ining the unity of the Church, contained ele- 
that are strangely contemporary to the 


twentieth century reader. F. Falk") cites him as 
one of the most interesting personalities of the 
Reformation. Lortz and Déllinger follow a tra- 
ditionally reserved attitude and base their judg- 
ments to a great extent on the partiality that looks 
askance on all the Erasmians of the period. 
George Witzel, like his great source of inspira- 
tion, Erasmus, warrants a reconsideration if 
progress towards an understanding of his time 
is to be achieved. The old Church of Saint Igna- 
tius (now destroyed) in Mainz contained a grave- 
stone that well epitomizes the life and works of 
this great German irenicist: “Malta illt debet 
germana Ecclesia nostra.”*) 


George Witzel, born in Vacha in 1501, one of 
twelve children, has the unique distinction of 
being the only Catholic writer of the period whose 
efforts towards Church unity span the periods 
before and after the Council of Trent. The fact 
that he was the first to publish a catechism in 
the German language*) and the fact that he pub- 
lished what is undoubtedly the first history of the 
liturgy*) are sufficient in themselves to establish 
his place in the history of German Catholicism. 

He matriculated at the University of Erfurt in 
1516 where he was deeply imbued with Human- 


1) F. Falk, Zu Witzels Monographie: Der Katholik 
71-129. Vegl. R. Stupperich, Der Humanismus und die 
Wiedervereinigung der Konfessionen, (Leipzig, 1936) 
“Schriften d. Vereins f. Reformationsgesch.,” 160. 

2) Bowoeris, Antiquitat. Fuldens. IV (Antwerpen, 
1612) p. 387. 

3) P. Bahlmann, Deutschlands kath. Katechismen 
bis zum Ende des 16. Jhdts. (Miinster, 1894) 3ff. 

4) Von der Wahrheit Altchristlicher Liturgie und 
Opferung, das ist Katholisches Wissen, (K6ln, ae 
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ism, a study that led him naturally to the lecture 
halls of Wittenberg and to a temporary enlist- 
ment in the Lutheran movement. Ordained a 
priest by Bishop Adolph von Merseburg in 1524, 
he followed the Lutheran pattern of the time and 
married, a step that was to plague him for the 
rest of his life and compromise his position as a 
reformer with both the Catholics and the Luth- 
erans. 


Witzel’s Reform Measures 


In 1525, at the recommendation of Luther, he 
was sent as pastor to the village of Niemegk near 
Belzig. Here he remained under Lutheran pa- 
tronage until 1531, during which time he grad- 
ually perceived the inadequacies and_ heretical 
trends of the Lutheran movement. With the help 
of Cochlaus he moved to the Andreas Kirche in 
Eisleben, once again in the Catholic camp. The 
move to Eisleben and his break with the Reform 
party was the beginning of long years of wan- 
dering that were to take him to Brandenburg, to 
Lausitz, to Fulda and eventually to Mainz. The 
odium of the Lutheran party towards him was 
equalled only by the lack of sympathy and outright 
distrust on the part of members of the Catholic 
side. Yet, in spite of the distrust and antipathy 
of both parties, in spite of his frequent flights 
from one end of Germany to the other, his untiring 
efforts towards reconciling the parties, his social 
reform and, above all, his reintroduction of the 
liturgy as a means of restoring Catholic life, mark 
him as one of the greatest and certainly one of the 
most unappreciated Catholics of the 16th century.°) 


In 1538 Witzel was appointed chief consultant 
in Church reform matters at the Court of Duke 
George of Saxony.*) Later he was called to Fulda 
by Abbot Phillip Schenk von Schweinsberg, where 
in 1542 he issued a reform program that attracted 
attention in Rome.”) According to the program, 
the Gospel was to be preached clearly and dis- 
tinctly with the basic truths of the Faith empha- 
sized in a positive way. On Sundays two sermons 
were to be preached, one during Mass and another 
in the afternoon as a catechetical instruction. The 


5) Joseph Lecler, Histoire de la Tolerance au siecle de 

la Reform, (Aubier, 1955) Vol. II, pp. 280-231. 
_ 6) Ludwig Cardauns, Zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog 
Georg von Sachsen, in seinen letzten Regierungsjahren, 
in Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven 
und Bibliotheken (1907) p. 101 fol. 

7) R. Richter, Die Schriften Georg Witzels biblio- 
graphisch bearbertet, nebst einigen bisher ungedruck- 
ten Reformationsgutachten und Briefen Witzel (10. 
fore _d, Fuldaer Geschichtsvereins) (Fulda, 
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liturgical functions were to be executed with great 
devotion and sincerity. The common man was to 
be taught “what is sung and done in the churches,” 
the meaning of the ceremonies and that they are 
good and useful. But the “superstition” that all 
the fruit of the liturgy derives from the ceremonial 
as such shall be done away with. At the divine 
service the people “shall be incited, educated to 
devotion of prayer and thanksgiving. On Sun- 
day all the faithful shall participate in Holy Com- 
munion.” 

Other reforms advocated by Witzel called for 
singing in the vernacular by the people, something 
not done in a Catholic church in Germany up to 
that time. With reference to Baptism, parents 
were to have the right to choose either German 
or Latin in the administration of the sacrament, 
provided all of the traditional ceremonies were 
retained. The godparents and invited guests were 
no longer to remain outside the church, but were 
to be asked to participate in the ceremonies, re- 
newing their own Baptismal vows.*) The clergy 
were especially encouraged to cultivate the liturgy. 
Social improvements and the establishment of 
charitable institutions are also part of the program. 


Witzel’s reforms were also enacted in the Arch- 
diocese of Strasbourg.*) Mass was not to be 
celebrated during the preaching of a sermon and 
private Masses were to be abolished. On Sun- 
days the entire community was to participate in 
the divine service. All should endeavor to receive 
Holy Communion with the priest, if not sacra- 
mentally, at least spiritually (“saltem spiritualiter 
fide vero ac intimo cordis’). As it was feared 
that the introduction of the vernacular might bring 
about a disrespect for the liturgy, it was recom- 
mended that a liturgical sermon be added which 
shall teach the people when, why and for what 
purpose the various ceremonies were introduced. 
By means of such explanations the faithful would 
be able to know in which liturgical actions they 
should participate with the priest and which pray- _ 
ers they should recite with him. 4 

In Strasbourg as well as in Fulda the liturgical — 
programs met with failure. The Tridentine move- | 
ment reached Strasbourg in 1569 under Bishop — 
Johann von-Manderscheid. The establishment of — 
a Jesuit college at Molsheim marked the triumph 


8) Johannes Fredericus Schannat, Diocesis Fulda 
cum adnexa sua Hierarchia (Frankfurt, 1727) p. 343 
et seq., where the reform order is published as “Philippi 
Abbatis Ordinatio circa statum Ecclesiae Fuldensis.” 

9) Acta et Decreta Synodi Diocesesanae Argentin- 
ensis (Mainz, 1566). ag mie 


“a 
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of their counter-reformation with its de-emphasis 
of the liturgy. 

Although the fame of Witzel rests upon his 
contributions to the study and promotion of Chris- 
tian Humanism as a means of reunifying a torn 
Christendom, his works on the liturgy ‘and his 
emphasis on the socio-charitable character of the 
liturgy mark him as one of the earliest forerun- 
ners of the modern liturgical movement."°) 

For Witzel, ignorance and superstition on the 
part of the people were the root cause of the 
evils affecting the people. They were the causa 
causarum of the Protestant revolt. These abuses 
affected not only the morals of the people but 
above all the divine cult.1!) The remedy for these 
evils was a re-education of the people through an 
explanation of the various rituals used in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. Above all, the 
free use of the vernacular was urged in all of 
Witzel’s programs.'*) The entire purpose of the 
ceremonial aspect of sacramental administration 
he considered pedagogical and intended for im- 
proving the morals of the people.**) In speaking 
of Baptism, Witzel writes: ‘Let the profession of 
the baptized infants, made through sponsors, be 
renewed in a solemn rite by the children gathered 
together, by which they may be made certain 
about having received Baptism, and the holy pro- 
fession and adjuration, once made, may adhere 
more tenaciously to their souls.**) 


Witzel and Certain Abuses 


Few writers of the 16th century have criticized 
the abuse of “Winkelmesse’”’ as did Witzel. Al- 
most every reform proposal that he wrote in- 


10) P. Polman, L’Element Historique dans la con- 
troverse religieuse du XVI siecle. (Univers. Cath. 
Lovaniensis Dissertationes II, 23.) (Gembloux, 1932) 


BBE 

Peay Witzel, Typus Ecclesiae Prioris (Koln, 1935) p. 

c. 2 b: “Aber die Missbreuche ytziges stands der 

gemeynen Kyrchen haben viel umgreiffs und beschwe- 

ren die Christlichen Religion auffs aller eusserest 

fiir gleubigen und ungleubigen weil diese nicht allein 
Mores Vitae sondern auch Cultum Dei belagen.” 

12) Richter, op. cit. p. 141: “Und wyels on fahr des 

— glaubens und der Kyrchen ist, in welcher sprachen 
man teuffe, so mags frey sein, lateinisch oder deudsch 
lesen. Kunden unsere deudsche sprach hirin deshalb 
erleyden, auff das dardurch der ergerlichen saufferey, 
80 hierauff folget, sampt diesem abkoeme; man hett 
 dennoch sunde gnug auff sich.” “Hierzu dienet wohl 
und fordert die Heilige taufe sehr, dass mann fiir die 
-ungelehrten Deutschen in ihrer Sprache die guten, 
heiligen Worte also auspreche, dass sie umbstehenden 
darauf Amen antworten_kénnen.” vas - 

18) Witzel, Methodus Concordiae, B. viii b: Consul- 
itur ea ratione Christianis baptizatorum moribus, quae 
res ceremoniarum finis est.” . ‘ 
14) Ibid., B. viii b: “Ad haec, ut professio baptiza- 
torum infantium per susceptores facta, in puberibus 


os 


veighs against the mercenary spirit associated with 
Mass stipends at the time, particularly with the 
aggregation of anniversary Masses for the dead. 
For Witzel it was a more serious offence to cele- 
brate Mass for money than to celebrate it in the 
state of sin.!°) The most terrible abuse of the 
time was that Mass was read for money.1*) “If 
the ecclesiastics would correct the terrible abuses 
and stolid superstitions associated with the Mass, 
there would be peace. Let the large number of 
sacrificers be cut off and the large number of daily 
Masses be diminished; a few Masses with more 
fruit is urged in place of many Masses said with 
sin—a grave scandal,” writes Witzel in his Metho- 
dus Concordiae*") 

A purified missal based solely on ancient 
liturgical practices was fostered in all of Witzel’s 
reform programs. In the reform plan written for 
Ferdinand, he writes: “It is a papistical abuse to 
misuse the Holy Eucharist peevishly. and with 
levity... .It is one of the most serious misuses to 
say Mass for money and not gratis, thoughtful 
only of the gain that is to accrue from the endow- 
ment. It is insufferable to read low Masses 
separately during the high Mass, where it is 
proper, according to the ancient canons, for every 
one to be present... also to use missals that have 
not been corrected, saying it lightly without under- 
standing word or work.’”?*) 

Witzel voices what might well be considered 
the central point in the Catholic reform human- 
ism, namely, the de-emphasizing of the opus opera- 
tum character of the Mass and the sacraments. 
According to him, it is an impious abuse to put 


una congregatis solemni ritu renoventur, quo illi cer- 
tiores fiant de accepto baptismate, et animis novellis 
tenacius inhaereat sanctissima professio atque abiura- 
tio semel facta, ne putare pergant nostri homines, bap- 
tisma consuetudinem esse, et ludum, aut quaestum 
sacerdotalem, adeoque cui satisfaciat uncta popina, 
ac initacuum susceptoribus amicitia.” 

15) Witzel, Upsala Manuscript, p. 37: “Auch das 
man mit verwundtem boessen gewissen fiir den Althar 
tritt weil man in todsunden liegt...” 

16) Witzel, ibid. “Darumb ists der allerfrossisten 
papistischen Missbrauch, einer das man umb gelt misse 
helt und nicht unbsonst...” 

17) Witzel, Methodus Concordiae, Eucharistia V. C.: 
“BHeclestastict corrigant Missae dedecorosos abusus ac 
stolidas superstitiones et erit concordia laeta. Am- 
putetur consuetudo sacrificantium ob nummulos atque 
adeo sacra impie vendentium, attestante illorum con- 
scientia. Minuatur ingens turba quotidie missantium 
propter saginandum aqualiculum duntaxat. Satius est 
paucas Missas fieri cum fructu, quam multas non sine 
fructu solum verumetiem cum peccato horrendiss et 
scandalo graviss.” 

18) Witzel, Ferd. Koenigliche Universitaetsbibliothek 
Upsala: T. 329, p. 37: “Papistisch ists das man der 
heyligen Eucharisty inn  leichtfertigkeit ergerlich 
missbrauchet... Darumb ists der aller grossisten 
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one’s faith more in the work of the priest than in 
the benefits of Christ, as if once the Mass has 
been read, we can continue to sin seriously; as if 
this ex operato element of the Mass might be 
applied indiscriminately to one or to many, of 
for the living or the dead, equally or unequally ; 
as if God doled out the fruits of the Mass ac- 
cording to the determination of the person of- 
fering the sacrifice. Anyone familiar with the 
plethora of writings published at this time at- 
tacking this erroneous attitude toward the Mass, 
cannot but detect the spirit of Witzel in the fol- 
lowing proposals. In the judgment of Dr. L. 
Pralle29) the divine service of the Church had 
become superstitious through an overemphasis of 
the opus operatum of cult. This was considered a 
return to a magic sacramentalism of pre-christian 
times. A mechanical and ‘‘cumulative” piety was 
the result. The people lacked real attention and 
internal interest in the plurality of Masses. It 
was sufficient if “das Werk apparentur zur Stunde 
geschieht.”*°) For the Catholic humanist, the 
operis operaniis had to be placed in the fore- 
ground, so that the sacramental sign becomes a 
symbol that is operative in the imagination and 
inner piety of the participants. In the sacrifice of 
the Mass the people should recall to mind the 
whole tragedy of the sacrifice of Calvary.**) 


The Holy Sacrifice 


First on the agenda of Witzel’s reform of the 
Mass was the abolition of the private Mass. All 
his liturgical works”) attempt to bring into focus 
the communal nature of the Mass, to show it as 
something to be participated in and understood 
by the laity. The aim of Witzel’s liturgical move- 
ment was to restore to the Christian people, and 
particularly the common man, a loving understand- 
ing of the cu/tus divinus and thereby to a more 
active appreciation of it. His studies of the Fa- 


papistischen missbrauch einer das man umb gelt misse 
helt und nicht umbsonst allein darauff gedenckendt, 
das man die zins oder rennt verdiene so hierauff 
gestifftet... Auch ists ein unleidlicher missbrauch das 
man gar allein missirt etwa in einem winckel da kein 
mensch bei ist... Auch das man besondern missirt un- 
term hohen Ampt darbei jedermann zu... Auch das 
man uncorrigirter missalen hirzu brauchet plauderts 
dahin und verstehet weder wort noch werck.” 

19) L. Pralle. Jahrbuch fiir das Bistum Mainz, 1948, 
pp. 228-229. 

20) Witzel, Diaphora rei ecclesiasticae, Hs. d. Statts- 
bibl. Munich Sammlung Oefele Nr. 272 fol. 28 (quoted 
in Pralle, supra). 

Witzel, Vom Canon der Lateinischen Messe 
(Koln, 1545), Bl. ec. 
22) See his Psaltes Ecclesiastici (K6éln, 1550). 
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thers of the Church had brought to light the true 
nature of the liturgy as essentially a social work, 
because it is a prayer of the Mystical Body and 
must therefore restore a contact between the 
minds of the faithful and the sacred texts and 
norms used in its celebration. The liturgy must 
recall Catholic communities to nourish their minds 
and their souls. Reception of the Eucharist was 
for Witzel the most concrete and profound man- 
ner of participating in the Sacrifice which is the 
center of the liturgy. His ideal was to create 
around the altar a family of the children of God, 
adding their voices, responding to the dialogue, 
ratifying the prayers, singing God’s glory and 
imploring His mercy. 

For the Catholic humanist, as represented by 
Witzel, a failure to understand the nature of the 
Mass service was at the root of the breakdown of 
divine worship. This ignorance was the cause of 
the superstition that had grown up about the 
Mass and the real reason for the hatred of the 
Mass among the sectarians. “Verstand der 
Diensten Gottes muss fiir der unheuchlichen An- 
dacht hergeben. Wo Verstand ist, da ist die 
rechte Anmutigkeit, da gehts einem zu Herzen 
und bringt seine Fruche.”**) No amelioration of 
morals was possible without such a proper under- 
standing. The Erasmian ideal of a return to the 
inwardness of spiritual experience could be 
achieved only through an understanding of the 
externals of worship. “Wahre Andacht kommt 
allein von Verstand her.’**) 

For Witzel, the divine service had ceased to be 
a community affair. The trinity of priest, choir 
and people no longer served those assembled about 
the altar. The action of the priest took place in 
a vacuum.”°) He insists that the laity take part in 
the Mass; they must kneel at the Confiteor, answer 
the Kyrie eleison, answer Amen at the Collect, 
pray for the living and the dead at the Consecra- 
tion.*®) 

The fact that the reform proposals of the re- 
unionist, which revolved about the compilation 
of a more primitive and universally accepted 
liturgy, the use of the vernacular in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, Holy Communion re- 

23) Witzel, Von der Warheit der Altkyrchischen — 
Liturgy, Bl. n. 4. 

24) Witzel, Diaphora fol. 49. 
_.25) Witzel, Defensio Ecclesiasticae Liturgiae, Bl. 16;_ 
idem Bl. 77: “quo grandius fuerit flagitium populum 
nostrum aliquem ne unum quidem ‘amen’ respondere.” 


26) Witzel, Exercitamenta Bl. p. 8 f. Also Richter, 
op. cit. p. 142. , 
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ceived by the laity under both species, the abo- 
lition of the private Mass and the legalization of 
clerical marriage, should never have been realized, 
should never have culminated in a formal program, 
was primarily due to the attitude whereby ‘these 
measures were regarded by their proponents as 
recommendations aimed at an internal reorganiza- 
tion as a measure against further apostasy, rather 
than an attempt to vitalize what was more essential 
to the well-being of the Church at that particular 
time. 

The struggle during the sixteenth century be- 
tween biblical humanism as represented by Eras- 
mus, Witzel and Cassander, and scholastic theology 
with its spirit of containment and conversation, 
reached beyond the sphere of mere dogmatism. The 
failure to make the liturgy a more intimate part of 
the community; the fact that after Trent it became 
a static element in the religious life of the people, 
a more official than a spontaneous expression of 
the inner life of the plebs sancta—was a tragedy 
of the reform.*") In the mind of Witzel the 
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liturgy was the proper medium for the return to 
an early form of Christianity. It was his aim to 
present it to the common man in a practical man- 
ner. He left the more learned aspect of this 
attempt to men like Cassander and Lindanus.?%) 

The year 1566 marked the end of Witzel’s 
literary productivity. His more than 130 published 
works listed by Richter give a slight indication of 
his prodigious efforts as a writer. As late as 
1650, his books were still being published.?®) On 
the 16th of February, 1573, his labors ceased with 
his death. He was buried in the Church of St. 
Ignatius in Mainz behind the high altar. The 
Latin inscription on his tomb was but a meager 
epitaph to this scholar to whom Germany owes 
so much: “Multa Illi debet germana Ecclesia 
nostra.” Witzel made his great contribution to 
the Catholic cause in Germany when the Church 
there was in its hour of greatest need. Neverthe- 
less, it is only in retrospect, four centuries after 
he lived, that we are able to make a true appraisal 
of this champion of true religious reform. 


Presenting Modern Man 


THE PORTRAIT OF A DWINDLING PERSONALITY 


AUDELAIRE, IN THE RARE moments when he 
| Bier used to ask the Lord to give him the 
strength and courage to contemplate himself with- 
out disgust. The typical modern man prays even 
less frequently than the erratic French poet; but 

he stands in as great a need of fortitude to con- 
template himself without disgust and dismay. 
The dominant note of most books on modern man 
is dismay. It reminds us of that curious story 
of Oscar Wilde, The Picture of Dorian Gray, a 
story with a deep moral for all the world. While, 
in this story, the outer man remains much the 
_ same with the passage of time, his soul goes 
- through hideous changes which are recorded in a 
portrait of the hero. The portrait presents his 
soul as it grew more ugly with sin. That, in a 


27) vy. Anton Mayer, Renaissance, Humanismus und 
: as: Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, 14, (1934) 
- 28) Witzel: Fiinste Teyle des Type oder Forms der 
Catholischen heyligen Kirchen Gottes. p. 10b: “Aber 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


moral, is one of the functions of art—to hold a 
mirror up to human nature. 


Holding Up the Mirror to Human Nature 


Art in our time is almost frightening in its 
faithfulness. Observe the ugliness that it re- 
flected in Epsteinian sculpture, Corbussierian 
architecture, Daliesque Surrealism, Congo rhythms 
and the widespread popularity of the cult of the 
uncouth. How much of modern literature is 
deliberately obscure and obscene. Poetry, which 
for many centuries had been regarded as God’s 
instrument for intensifying man’s loftier aspira- 
tions and awakening in him /e désir de la Face de 
Dieu, has become in the hands of the clever 
iconoclasts a spittle in the face of derided, out- 


alle dasselbig is mehr nachforschens not gewesen. Wold 
solch theten die Gelerten sonderlich Georg Cassander 
und Wilhelm Lindanus welche zu solchen Antiquiteten 
ine scharfs gesicht haben.” : 

29) Via Regia, Conring (ed. 1650) Braunschweig. 
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raged Beauty. But it is not merely that the soul 
of modern man has become ugly and sterile: it 
has been dwindling, and his whole personality 
has become shrivelled. He is now a mere ap- 
pendage of the machine on which he lavished 
the care and attention he ought have bestowed 
on himself. A host of books has appeared on the 
theme of Modern Man, most of them written in 
the tone of alarm we should expect from the driver 
of a train who has just discovered that his brakes 
won't work: behind him is an apathetic crowd 
unaware of plight; before him lies, almost in- 
evitably, a smash-up. 


The Hollow Center 


One of the most faithful and fearful portraits 
of modern man is to be found in an analytic 
study of him written by the first President of 
Czechoslovakia, Thomas Masaryk. The book is 
valuable in this that its author occupied a high 
and privileged place as statesman and university 
professor, was regarded as one of the most repre- 
sentative men of his generation, and a Humanist 
with a deep interest in humanity and the modern 
malaise. In his work, Modern Man and Religion, 
Masaryk deals with such problems as modern 
suicidism, German Faustism, Historicalism and 
modern scepticism. Its most revealing chapter 
is that devoted to the analysis of Arne Garbot’s 
novel, Wearied Souls. Referring to the typical 
modern man as depicted by the novelist, Masaryk 
wrote: ‘He lost his balance because he lost his 
spiritual center. The soul of modern man dis- 
perses itself in all directions, into all corners of 
the earth—there is no solid substance to it; it has 
no kernel, no unity. The modern man has not 
worked out a unified view of the world—thence 
all that misery, that nervousness, that madness 
and that longing for death.” He continues by 
quoting Garborg: ‘The main cause of the nervous 
suffering of our times is that we have not a well- 
ordered view of life. Man lacks...God, let us 
say; thus spiritual life has lost its regulator, if I 
may call it so, and is running on erratically, with- 
out any aim or measure. And it usually happens 
that the spring breaks.” 

Having observed how the Norwegian novelist, 
though a Protestant, paid high tribute to Cath- 
olicism for its power to balance and unify men’s 
lives, and give them that sense of purpose with- 
out which sensitive minds drift to self-destruc- 
tion and the brutal ones to violence against the 
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world, Masaryk continues: ‘The modern man is 
unready, incomplete, inconsistent, half-finished ; 
he is tired, wearied, nervous, irritable from the 
struggle; he does not get full, fresh enjoyment 
out of life—hence he falls into despair very 
easily and voluntarily departs from life.” The 
problem of suicide fascinated that author and his 
ill-fated son. They saw in it one horn of the 
modern dilemma, the other being the Cross of 
Christ. ‘‘Suicidism is a real and actual problem. 
That is why it is the principal and the greatest 
problem of modern literary thought. Modern 
man only wants to live; but it is very often be- 
cause of this that he takes his life. He who 
has not yet become aware of this does not know 
modern man.” 

This, then, is for Masaryk the pith of the tragedy 
for modern man: frustration through lack of 
faith, and vacillation between extremes for want 
of balance and control. ‘Modern man staggers 
between belief and unbelief,’ he wrote, ‘between 
weakness and defiance, revolt and humility, be- 
tween anarchy and obedience. The people of our 
age are restless, uneasy, excitable, fatigued.... We 
are never at peace; we are disturbed, nervous 
weary, discomposed.” This faithful, if unflatter- 
ing, portrait agrees closely with that of Alexis 
Carrel in his remarkable little classic, Man the 
Unknown: “(Modern men) are soft, sentimental, 
lascivious and violent. They have no moral, re- 
ligious or aesthetic sense. They are capable of 
easy work which, in modern society, ensures the 
survival of the individual. They produce, they 
consume, they satisfy their physiological appe- 
tites.... They take pleasure in watching, among 
great crowds, atheletic spectacles, in seeing child- 
ish and vulgar movies, in being rapidly trans- 
ported without effort, in looking at swiftly mov- 
ing objects.” Here is man, frustrated in his 
efforts to achieve personality and unity in him- 
self, thrown into the crowd where he can achieve 
wholeness by emptying himself and merging in | 
the mass. To achieve collectivization, as the 
Soviets have well understood and practiced, it is 
necessary to rid men of their personality, and, 
thus purged, they may be pulped into Marxian 
mobs or masses with the aid of political pres- — 
sure. The process has been going on with sec- 
ularized Western man without any political pres- 
sure save that of a materialistic environment. 

It was this spiritual emptiness and blankness of 
modern man that occupied Peter Wust in his pene- 
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trating book, Crisis in the West: “A close inspec- 
tion of the modern type of man, entirely self- 
dependent and self-aware, especially in that ulti- 
mate form we meet everywhere today, is, to be 
frank, productive of great uneasiness. No longer 
has he anything of importance in common with 
that older type of man who still remained within 
the bosom of the Church, incorporated into the 
mystic unity through sacrifice and love. Both 
in knowledge and in will a law unto himself, in 
his self-sufficiency he repels even the Hand which 
stretched lovingly from out the obscure back- 
ground of his life, or at least proffers, the pos- 
sibility of redemption even to the most hardened 
hearts.” Continuing his analysis of modern man, 
Waust noted, what so many secular thinkers have 
also noted, that a terrible loneliness has invaded 
the souls of moderns: “Herman Hesse recently 
typified the outlawed humanity of our day by what 
is by far the most impressive symbol yet con- 
ceived. He showed man under the form of 
Steppenwolf, roving restlessly hither and thither 
in the endless and lonely desert that is Western 
civilization, and hideously crying out his hunger 
and thirst for eternity.” Here again we come 
upon the note of frustrated faith. 


"Tired to Death” 


This loneliness of spirit seemed to Berdyaev 
the chief characteristic of modern man. ‘Man 
is tired to death and is ready to rest upon any 
kind of collective that may offer,’ he wrote in 
The End of Our Time. “Modern man cannot 
stand up against his own loneliness and derelic- 
tion. European man stands amid a frightful empti- 
ness. He no longer knows where the keystone 
of his life may be found; beneath his feet he 
feels no depth of solidarity.’ And again: “The 
pagan tendencies of our time are superficial, and 
it would be idle to look for any spirit of antiquity 
in them. The man who stands for this aspect 
of modern culture is not the man of a renaissance 
but of decadence, in itself one of the forms of a 
dying renaissance. Man has climbed to the sum- 
mit of modern times weak and shaken, borne down 

_by the burden of a history made over-complicated 
by its deviations from its religious axis. Man 
‘cannot support the loneliness into which the Hu- 
_manist epoch has cast him; because of it he breaks 
up, makes counterfeits of spiritual communion and 
iritual ties, forms imitation churches.” 
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These thoughts were developed by the Russian 
philosopher in his book, The Destiny of Man. 
Perhaps because of his own actual exile in Paris 
and his spiritual exile from an authoritative 
Church, Berdyaev was impressed, we might al- 
most say obsessed, by modern man’s feeling of 
exile. “Man,” he wrote, “is a profound riddle 
to himself, for he bears witness to the existence of 
a higher world. ... The very fact of the existence 
of man is a break in the natural world and proves 
that nature cannot be self-sufficient, but rests upon 
a supernatural reality.” The same thought and 
tension was expressed by Francis Thompson in 
his masterpiece, The Hound of Heaven. Like all 
great masterpieces, it is capable of interpretation 
at many levels, and on one of them we may clearly 
discern modern man fleeing from God down the 
labyrinthine ways of his own mind, speeding up 
vistaed hopes and down titantic glooms of chasmed 
fear. 

It is in the annals of literature, indeed, that 
we find the most faithful portrayals of modern 
man. Masaryk selected Musset, Byron, Goethe, 
Mickiewicz and Krasinski, with, of course, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy. These certainly give us 
man in all his agony of spirit, his thwarted thirst 
for God and his Faustian longings. But he is 
still unrecognizable as man. 

In our own day modern man has reached the 
final stage of the shrinkage which began with the 
secularization process of the Reformation. He 
has passed through the dwindling stages of the 
Humanist, the biological, the rational, the psy- 
chological, the sociological man to the homo eco- 
nomicus, and last and lowliest of all, to the mere 
appendage of the machine. He is drained of 
divinity, humanity and even animality. He is an 
aimless wanderer in a wasteland. He is that 
baffled creature described by W. H. Auden: 


ee 


....crazed we came and coarsened we go 
Our wobbling way: there’s a white silence 
Of antiseptics and instruments 

At both ends.” 


But already publicists like Lewis Mumford are 
talking about “the transformation of man.” A 
century ago Nietzsche wrote: “I teach you Super- 
man. Man is something that is to be surpassed.” 
It is modern man’s last hold on his humanity that 
he knows himself to be drastically in need of a 
change. What he really needs is a conversion, a 
returning to God. 


Warder’s Review 


Eliminating Racial Segregation 


HE DISTURBING HAPPENINGS in Little Rock 

during the past month demonstrate rather 
conclusively that we in the United States are 
farther from the solution of our race problem 
than we may have thought. The decision of the 
Supreme Court making so-called integration com- 
pulsory in our public schools removes all doubt 
as to what our Constitution means by equality of 
the races. But it leaves many people with their 
traditional, deep-seated feelings on racial matters 
unchanged. They have chosen to defy the gov- 
ernment on the ground that it has exceeded its 
authority. Ugly spectres of the pre-Civil War 
era have returned to haunt us. 


Unfortunately the present controversy over the 
race question has not left us Catholics unscathed. 
When the Archbishop of New Orleans stated 
categorically that segregation of the races was 
immoral, the Association of Catholic Laymen of 
the See city appealed to Rome to overrule their 
Archbishop. As was expected, no reply was forth- 
coming from Rome. None was necessary. The 
Church’s teaching on the subject had already been 
clearly stated on many occasions in the past, and 
also in more recent times by our present Holy 
Father, specifically in 1939 and again in 1945. 
Catholics may not uphold any order which violates 
the dignity and rights of a human being on the 
basis of his race. 


There can be no question of the rightness or 
wrongness of segregation. There might be ques- 
tion, however, as to how the principle of racial 
equality is to be applied. Is the method now being 
used, viz., that of force, the most desirable? Is it 
the only method practicable, or would a gradual 
approach be more satisfactory ? 


At least one distinguished Catholic paper deems 
the use of pressure inadvisable and at variance 
with precedent. In its August 17 issue, The Tablet 
of London carried an editorial which was oc- 
casioned by the appeal submitted to Rome by the 
group of laymen in New Orleans. The editorial 
_ states in part: 


“The issue is the relation between the white 
and the colored peoples; the particular ground 
of appeal, a declaration by Archbishop Rummel 


that it is morally wrong and sinful for the Cath- 
olics in his diocese not only to worship apart, 
but to maintain separate schools for the white 
children to which negro children are not admitted. 
This is undoubtedly strong language, and it is 
the more remarkable when it is contrasted with the 
attitude of Catholic Bishops in the Southern States 
in the last century, when the issue was not whether 
negroes and whites should live apart, but whether 
the whites could hold the blacks in slavery. 


“The famous letter of Pope Gregory XVI of 
1839 condemned the slave trade, also expressing 
what had long been the attitude of the Church 
in the presence of the long-established social and 
legal institution, which had not been condoned 
but equally had not been declared to be inherently 
and necessarily evil and wrong, though it involved 
conditions full of moral dangers. It could be 
tolerated on the principle of avoiding yet greater 
evils. Taking their cue from the Holy See, Ameri- 
can Catholic Bishops in the ‘forties and ‘fifties 
did not characterize slavery in the definite way 
their successor in New Orleans has now character- 
ized segregation. 


“When the issue of slavery was coming to a 
crisis in 1858, Archbishop Kendrick of Baltimore 
argued in his text-book Theologia Moralis that 
slavery was not demonstrably contrary to the 
natural law, without asserting its conformity to 
that law, or denying it as a social evil.. When he 
presided at the Ninth Provincial Council, he 
treated the question as ‘a strictly political one, 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Episcopate,’ and the 
Pastoral Letter of May, 1858, said: ‘Our clergy 
have wisely abstained from all interference with 
the judgment of the faithful, which should be 
free on all questions of polity and social order, 
within the limits of the doctrine and law of Christ.’ 


“The Pastoral went on to praise the peaceful: 
and conservative character of the Catholics in the 
Southern States, where they were, as they are 
today, a very small minority, both among the white 
and the colored populations. They accepted for 
the next hundred years the general attitude of the 
majority of men around them. 


“It may be argued that, the business of thd 
Church being with the salvation of souls, and 


_ for 
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essentially other-worldly, it is the right course to 
go with the times; that the Bishops acted in one 
way in the Southern States before the Civil War, 
in another spirit after Liberation, and that a new 
spirit is required today, and that this the Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans has realized before his 
critics. But that is a very different matter from 
declaring a thing to be morally wrong which was 
not and would not have been declared morally 
wrong at an earlier date.” 


The United States is not alone in its struggle 
with tensions over race problems. South Africa 
has its “apartheid,” on which the Bishops there 
have issued a joint statement. Commenting on 
that official statement, Archbishop Owen McCann 
of Cape Town made the following significant 
statements in the course of an address delivered 
on August 20: 


“Of course, we do not ask for a revolutionary 
change of heart and approach. We ask for a clear 
realization of the essential unity of men. We 
all have a common origin, a common destiny. We 
cannot accept an attitude that would mark others 
as essentially not good enough to associate with 
us in life. 


“Of course, the Church does recognize that ac- 
count must be taken of social circumstances, of 
differences arising from social conditions; but 


these cannot be hard and fast and fixed and in-~ 


capable of change. The social life of a people, 
of a community must inevitably be flexible and 
not rigid. What is important is that justice is 
done and that charity operates, and that changes 
are brought about in orderly fashion and with 
harmony. 


“The fundamental rights of minority groups, 
whether numerically or culturally minors, must 
be respected. Ultimately all have the right to 
a proper and just place in the life of the com- 

_ munity of which they form a part, and to which 
they contribute so essentially by their skill or their 
labor. 


“All this process of achieving social justice re- 
quires forebearance and patience, those two grand 
qualities of charity... .””) 


_ Forebearance and patience! They are the key 
to the solution of our race problems. In foster- 
ing these qualities of charity, Catholics must take 
: the lead. 


4 ay. Southern Cross, Cape Town, S. A., August 28. 


Smoking and Cancer 


Ros ARE AVAILABLE showing a rather high 
degree of incidence of cancer among heavy 
smokers of cigarettes. Already in the 1930’s and 
40’s some physicians suspected cigarette-smoking 
as a cause of lung cancer. In 1950 Dr. Evarts 
Graham and his assistant, Dr. Ernest Wynder of 
the medical school of Washington University, St. 
Louis, found in a study of 2,000 cases, that ninety- 
five per cent of lung cancer victims were steady 
smokers, and one-half of one per cent were non- 
smokers. These medical men did not succeed 
in isolating the cancer-producing agent, but they 
suggested that perhaps it was something in the 
curing of tobacco, the insecticide employed during 
its growth, or maybe even something in the paper 
in which the tobacco is rolled. 


A more recent inquiry in the causes of lung 
cancer was released in June 1957, by Dr. E. Cuy- 
ler Hammond, director, and Dr. Daniel Horn, 
assistant director of statistical research for the 
American Cancer Society. The investigators ex- 
amined the smoking habits of 187,783 men during 
a period of forty-four months. In a summary 
of this study the investigators arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


“We found a high degree of association between 
total death rates -and cigarette smoking; a far 
lower degree of association between total death 
rates and cigar smoking; and a small degree of 
association between total death rates and pipe 
smoking. 


“Having found a considerable relationship be- 
tween cigarette smoking and total death rates, 
we then sought to determine what diseases were 
involved. Our available source of information 
was cause of death as recorded on death certifi- 
cates supplemented by more detailed medical in- 
formation on cases where cancer was mentioned. 


“An analysis of the data showed the following 
relationships with cigarette smoking: 


1. An extremely high association for a few 
diseases such as cancer of the lung, cancer 
of the larynx, cancer of the esophagus, and 
gastric ulcers; 


2. A very high association for a few diseases 
such as pneumonia and influenza, duo- 
denal ulcer, aortic aneurysm, and cancer 


of the bladder; 
3. A high association for a number of diseases 
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such as coronary artery disease, cirrhosis of 
the liver, and cancer of several sites; 

4. A moderate association for cerebral vascu- 
lar lesions.’’?) 


The subject is causing some consternation. 
Cigarette smokers have discontinued their smok- 
ing or reduced it. Tobacco growers have suffered 
because their acreage and income have been cut 
down. Many cigarette venders, large and small, 
have been affected in their business by the lung- 
cancer controversy. As a counteractive measure, 
some companies have introduced filter-tip cigar- 
ettes, which are supposed to withhold some or 
all of the harmful carceogenic tars. But there ts 
no conclusive evidence that filter tips actually 
accomplish this purpose. Huge sums have been 
allocated for experimentation and efforts are be- 
ing made to isolate and destroy, if possible, the 
cancer-producing elements in cigarettes before 
their use by smokers. 

A study by a young scientist, J. J. Rand, entitled 
“Protection for Cigarette Smokers Against Lung 
Cancer,” gives a rather complete survey and view 
of the subject. Mr. Rand states in part: 

“The dangerous substance has been identified as 
3, 4 benzpyrene, one of the three strongest known 
cancet-producing hydrocarbons. Essentially, it is 
a product, one among many thousands, of burning 
or combustion and usually of incomplete or poor 
combustion. Traces of it are found in city smog, 
chimney smoke, soot and exhaust gases from gaso- 
line and diesel motors. It has not been found in 
either tobacco or cigarette smoke until improved 
chemical analytical methods revealed its presence 
and measured its proportionate amount in the 
smoke tars. And it is the only cancer-producing 
substance which has been found in those tars thus 
far after years of research. 

“,..Latarjet-Cuzin (a French tobacco com- 
pany) found the Rand chemists’ figures for can- 
cer-producing 3, 4 BP cigarette paper and tobacco 
accurate and in some cases conservative. Treat- 
ment of paper by ammonium sulfamate reduced 
3, 4 BP and related compounds in smoke from 
cigarette paper by 95 and 98 per cent or be- 
yong the power of quantitative measurement; and 
the French investigators found no other substance 
with similar inhibiting performance.” 

Whether the above mentioned experimentation 
and discovery of a chemical means of removing 
the cancer-producing elements from the paper in 


1) New York Times, June 15, 1957, p. 24. 
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burning cigarettes is final, we do not know. Per- 
haps those conducting investigations along this line 
are near the solution, and will set at rest the minds 
of all those concerned over the cancer-producing 
sroperties of the modern cigarette. Aside from 
the danger of cancer, a much greater moderation, 
or even complete elimination of the cigarette- 
smoking habit by persons of certain temperaments, 
is undoubtedly in order in our day. The problem 
is a health and social-welfare question of far- 


reaching significance for society. 
Guise 


Some Thoughts on Education 


()’ secular education: “The age is mad in its 
worship of education, as it is in its wor- 
ship of radical and socialistic democracy. Educa- 
ton at best is far from being omnipotent, and no 
possible training of youth will infallibly make 
them what the wants of a free state demand. 

“There is no subject on which there is more 
disgusting cant vented in our days than this sub- 
ject of education, and I fear, worse than cant. It 
is far easier to educate for evil than for good; 
for children since the fall take to evil as naturally 
as ducks take to water. 

“The enemies of religion and society under- 
stand this perfectly well, and hence, whenever in 
their power, they seize upon the schools, and seek 
to control the education of the young. To accom- 
plish their purpose they have only to exclude re- 
ligion from the schools, under the plea of exclud- 
ing sectarianism, and instead of teaching religion, 
teach, as Frances Wright was accustomed to say, 
know-/edge, and they may soon have a community 
whose thoughts and affections will be exclusively 
of the earth, earthy.” 


* * * 


On compulsory universal education: “Do your 
best, with all your provisions and appliances, you 
cannot make the bulk of the people even tolerate 
scholars. The welfare of the many is unquestion- — 
ably to be sought; but it must needs be sought 
by the few, and the chief concern of a nation — 
seeking the welfare of the many is therefore the 
education of the few. For these the highest 
standard of scholarship is necessary, and the most 
liberal provisions should be made.” 


ier ete 
On the quality of education: “The question with 
us is of the quality before quantity. A bad edu- 
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cation is worse than none, as error is always worse 
than simple ignorance. And let the education be 
of the right sort, be that which instructs, prepares 
and strengthens the pupil for the prompt and 
faithful discharge of all the duties which pertain 
his state of life, and the more we have of it the 
better.’ 
Sener ee 

These pungent statements on several phases 
of the important subject of education will impress 
the reader as being most timely. Surprisingly 
enough, they were expressed almost a century ago 
by the eminent Catholic convert philosopher, 
Orestes A. Brownson. (See Brownson’s Works, 
vol. 19, pp. 441, 219, 210) 


Whither Soil Treatments? 


hee MAINTENANCE OF A healthy and fertile 
condition of the soil has come to be a serious 
farm problem in our generation. For a hundred 
years, since the German chemist Justus von Liebig 
began to apply his rational chemical principles 
to the question of soil fertilization, soil chemists 
have been acclaimed as experts in this field. 
Their influence continues to prevail up to the 
present. The great fertilizer industry and the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture are inclined to follow 
these scientists, so much so that farmers have been 
induced to experiment with various kinds of 
chemical treatments of the soil, such as the appli- 
cation of anhydrous ammonia and nitrogen. 


Actual findings of those who belong to the 
Organic School of soil treatment, which 1s op- 
posed to the Chemical School, have cast some 
doubt upon the principles and methods of the 
chemists. While recognizing that chemical appli- 
cations do cause a florid growth of plants and 
crops, the organic scientists ask: But is the food 
and fibre thus produced of the excellent quality 
that would seem to be indicated by external ap- 
pearance? Tests indicate they are not. An 
analogy is offered: Cartizone is a potent drug and 
is good for the heart. But it is also known to 
upset the physiological balance in the body in 
such a way as to cause nervous trouble and even 
mental derangement. Also, an infinitesimal 
amount of fluoride in drinking water is supposed 
to prevent cavities in the teeth of children. But 
what bad effect such fluoride may have on the 
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In the same way, say the proponents of the 
Organic School of soil culture, chemists do not 
sufficiently take into account the whole cycle of 
nature. While correcting one deficiency, they may 
cause another, even worse than that corrected. 
Writing on one of the most recent chemical 
methods of soil treatment, Rev. Henry Retzek, a 
priest soil-scientist of the Organic School, states: 


“It may interest you to know that the moment 
you use artificial chemical nitrogen on your land, 
never thereafter can you get an honest protein 
test. Is that bad? Yes! With the exception of 
so-called bioassay tests, which means feeding tests 
with animals, protein was about the only rough 
test we had for the determination of quality in 
crops. In protein tests the amount of nitrogen in 
the plant is determined chemically. If all nitro- 
gen is natural, then the multiplication by 6.25 x 
the N gives you the protein—roughly. Natural 
nitrogen is called “amino” nitrogen, since it is 
made up, actually, of various amino acids, plus 
other natural compounds. Such tests give one a 
fairly good picture of the fertility condition of the 
soil. 


“I am sorry to say that year after year the 
amount of natural protein is getting less and less. 
Our soils are losing their vitality from over- 
cropping and abuse in many ways. Tragically 
many that farm don’t care.... Chemical nitro- 
gen simply shows nitrogen, not ‘amino’ nitro- 
gen }) 

It seems that exclusive concentration upon the 
chemical aspect has tempted soil scientists, impelled 
largely by economic considerations, to ignore 
biological implications of soil care. What will 
be the eventual outcome, the condition of life on 
earth, if men will continue to destroy the fertility 
of the soil under our feet, and pollute the air 
above us with the effects of atomic explosions? 


GC. Tar 


At the Senate Subcommittee hearing inquit- 
ing into irregularities in the Teamsters’ Union, 
Senator Ives, noting the vast power that James 
Hoffa would have, for good or evil, as Teamster 
president, asked him what he meant to do about 
it. “I will live up to both responsibilities,’ Hoffa 
solemnly assured the committee. 


1) Parish Bulletin, St. Michael’s Church, Spring Hill, 
Minn., June 9, 1951. is ts) 


middle-aged and older people, is not known. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


TPS PRIME NEED of our age is not for more 
polite criticism, but for a belief in Truth as 
something categorical and not relative, in knowl- 
edge as man’s noblest faculty, in religion as a 
creed, not as a ““do-good” humanitarianism. Once 
this trust in the mind is gone, the salt loses its 
savor, and mass culture results; all things are 
watered down. True culture, born of the diffi- 
cult quest for truth, melts into a mass flight from 
difficulties. We cannot blame the evil of our 
times on the times themselves; not our environ- 
ment, not the new technological trimmings of 
our life, but a deep failure in man himself causes 
the mediocrity and vapidness of a mass culture. 


GARRY WILLS in 
Natural Review, August 24 


The Catholic in a Protestant country can 
say that he has not come to destroy but to 
fulfil; that, building on the existing basis of 
Christian belief, he can show that there is much 
more to the Christian revelation, that it is fuller 
and richer than has been imagined by popula- 
tions whose forefathers abandoned so much that 
they should not have abandoned. But the 
Protestant, seeking to make converts in countries 
like Spain, must attack the Church, must say or 
suggest that a great deal of its teaching, about 
the priesthood and the Mass and Our Lady, is 
false. There is a great difference between say- 
ing that things are false and pernicious and say- 
ing, as Catholics say in the Protestant world, that 
the beliefs of those they are trying to convert are 
partial, inadequate and insufficient, out of~pro- 
portion because of what is rejected, though true as 
far as they go. It should accordingly be recognized 
that a great deal more is being asked of Catholic 
Bishops, clergy and faithful when in these Catholic 
countries they are asked to give a free run to 
people whose message is that their teaching is 
full of harmful superstition, that their claims to 
spiritual authority are untrue, and so on. Yet what 
else can the Protestant missionary in a Catholic 
land have to say? 

We think on the whole it would be better to 
allow him to say it without legal or social obstruc- 
tion, because it is a vital interest to the Church for 


the fulfilment of her apostolic mission that the 
world shall accept and listen to missionaries as the 
mixed Hellenistic and Roman world let the 
Apostles and the early Church spread the news 
they had to bring. 


The Tablet, London, Aug. 17 


On numerous occasions our Holy Father has 
stated that the Church today faces the great- 
est peril in her history. He has said that with- 
out equivocation or qualification. It is a state- 
ment of fact as he sees it from his unique position 
of observation, of acquaintance with history and 
of universal responsibility. ... 

Assuredly then, this is no time for Christians, 
for members of the Church, to look upon the 
Church as an ivory tower in which they may re- 
main or to which they may retreat for security and 
peace. The Church on earth is the Church mili- 
tant. The laity...have an inescapable obliga- 
tion and responsibility in their own way to further 
the Church’s mission. 


ARCHBISHOP KARL J. ALTER, 
quoted in The Witness, July 4 


The United States, fortunately, has a much 
better name in Africa than is perhaps  sus- 
pected. This is the result of generations of mis- 
sionary work. Adlai Stevenson, who has just 
completed his second African tour, says: 

“Anyone who travels there is constantly re- 
minded of their heroism. Missionaries laid a 
groundwork in religion, health and education 
under difficult and dangerous circumstances. 
What they have done is almost beyond belief. 
They fought yellow fever, dysentery, parasites. 
And the gravestones I saw, their gravestones— 
all through Africa.” 


Stevenson observes that until now the Dark 
Continent has been silent. 
spoken yet,” he says. “Wasn't it Chesterton who 
said: “We don’t know what the British working 
classes think because they haven’t spoken yet’ ?” 

Africa is just becoming audible: a huge, empty 
area, cursed with oppressive climate, disease and 
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“The Africans haven’t _ 
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ignorance. Yet its wealth is incalculable. One 
Congo dam alone has a hydroelectric potential 
equivalent to a fourth of the United States’ annual 
output. But there is no market to which to 
harness it. 

C. L. SULZBERGER, in 

The New York Times, July 13 


Our mode of life today is such that we 
tend to drift further and further away from 
the community spirit of past times. The individual 
in twentieth century society becomes increasingly 
isolated. Our big cities, and our modern suburbs 
and dormitory areas, too, can be very lonely places. 


Catholic organizations which take account of 
this and make it their business to seek out, and 
link up with the life of the parish, the newcomers, 
the lonely, and those whom the parish priest has 
not the time to visit are doing a work of Chris- 
tian charity and one which meets a very real mod- 
ern need. 


The more depersonalized life becomes, the more 
urgent is it that we should get back to the con- 
ception of the parish as the very center of Catholic 
life. This is the Christian answer to the problem 
of the impersonal, soulless community which is, 
in fact, no community at all, but just a haphazard 


conglomeration of isolated individuals, sealed off 


from each other by their own reserve. 


The Catholic Herald 
London, Sept. 13 


Whatever the Soviet rulers do, their  sys- 
tem as it stands today is doomed, and the 
ominous "Mene, Tekel, Ufarsin” is written in 
bold letters on the Kremlin’s walls. The basic 
hope of ultimate Communist victory has always 
hinged on whether a new “‘communistic man” 
could be produced who would believe that what 
he had was real freedom and prosperity, far su- 
perior to what the “capitalist” world had to offer. 
The present revolt of the minds has shown that 
such a “communistic man” has failed to be pro- 
duced in the forty years of as exclusive a monopoly 
of power, propaganda and thought control as could 
be achieved. There is no reason to believe that the 
endeavor would be more successful in the future. 


EDWARD TABORSKY, in 
“The Revolt of Communist Intellectuals,” 
The Review of Politics, Jaly, 1957 
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[@)" OF THE MOST formidable temptations of 
contemporary scientific effort is undoubted- 
ly that of erecting a proud citadel, a modern tower 
of Babel, as a challenge of human intelligence to 
the sovereignty of the Creator. But as for you, gen- 
tlemen, who have the privilege of consecrating 
your labors to the study of the human organism, 
it would behoove you more than others to keep 
in close contact with the very source of life, with 
that God who reveals Himself in the hearts of 
His children much more than in the imperfect 
image of visible creation.” (Pope Pius XII to 
the 17th Congress of the Italian Anatomical Ass’n., 
Nov. 15, 1956) 


The proper response to the American youths 
who defied the Government of the U. S. in 
visiting Red China, says the National Review, is 
pity for their immaturity, contempt for their sel- 
fishness and boredom with their message. 


“With the Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, 
we emphasize the paramount need for a 
heightened concept of the universal validity of law 
among nations as among men. For unless God 
and His justice are acknowledged as basic to the 
very substance of law, there is no foundation 
upon which men may hope to build a lasting 
citadel of peace. There, for those who will read 
it, is the poignant warning of our present tragedy. 
(From ‘Peace, Unity—The Hope of Mankind,” 
Statement of the Bishops of the U. S., November, 
1956.) 


When our postwar aid began, the Com- 
munists controlled 180 million people. Twelve 
years and $55 billion later, they controlled 900 
million. (Father Richard Ginder, Our Sunday 
Visitor, Sept. 8) 

“True liberty can be found only among 
peoples who acknowledge man to be subject 
to God’s law.” (Rev. Jos. M. Tinnelly, N. Y.. 
Times, July 15.) 


“The issue of the fight between faith and 
unbelief will depend in great part on that 
which one or the other opposed camps will have 
done with Sunday.” (Pope Pius XII) 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Family in 1957 


HE 44TH Semaine Sociale de France, held in 

Bordeaux, July 15-22, had as its general theme 
“The Family in 1957.” Although some feared 
that the theme would not attract many participants 
on the ground that it was more apt to evoke lengthy 
and impractical discussions on morality rather than 
a study of burning contemporary problems, the 
facts proved otherwise. The attendance reached 
3,000, a record for these annual congresses; it was 
actually thirty per cent better than last year. In 
addition to the Catholic movements and organiza- 
tions from France, twenty-five foreign countries 
were represented, including delegates from Africa. 
Among the several Bishops present were Cardinal 
Arriba y Castro, Archbishop of Tarragona, Spain, 
and Msgr. Villot, Auxiliary Bishop to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris. Correspondents of more than 
fifty French and foreign papers were on hand to 
cover the congress. 

The Semaine was opened on July 15 by Msgr. 
Richard, Archbishop of Bordeaux, who read a 
message from the Vatican. M. Charles Flory, 
president of the Semaines Sociales de France, read 
the first paper entitled “Permanence and Redis- 
covery of Family Values.” The second speaker, 
M. Georges Hourdin, editor of La Vie Catholique 
Illustrée, spoke on ““The Family and Contemporary 
Civilization.” He stressed the economic and social 
difficulties which threaten the family, particularly 
the housing shortage. The last speaker of the 
day, Prof. Alain Barrere of Toulouse, dwelt on 
the impact which general economic, social and 
political circumstances of the day have on the 
family. The restoration of the family and its 
demographic reorientation demand radical changes 
in the prevailing employment policy. 

Three speakers read their papers on July 16. 
Dr. René Biot of Lyons examined “New Per- 
spectives Opened by Biology and Psychology.” 
Science now raises questions hardly thought of in 
the past, such as the role of sex, marital problems, 
the psychology of evolution from childhood to 
adult life, etc. Mme. Poinso-Chapuis spoke on 
“The rise of Woman and its Effect on the Fam- 
ily.” She particularly stressed the need to lighten 
the physical tasks of the mother of the family and 


Procedure 


Action 


to humanize conditions under which women work 
outside the home. The last speaker of the day, 
M. Georges Desmottes, studied the problem: “The 
Family and the Contemporary State.” According 
to M. Desmottes, the most striking modern fact, 
incredible even thirty years back, is the rediscovery 
of the family by public authorities, both in France 
and abroad. In the Soviet Union this rediscovery 
was spectacular indeed. 

M. Jean Lacroix, Prof. Gabriel Madinier and 
Father Genevois, O.P., gave addresses on July 17. 
The first speaker read a paper titled “The Family 
and Ideologies,” in which he outlined the 
Hegelian-Marxist, the Tradionalist, the Positivist, 
the Anarchist and the modern Catholic views. 
Prof. Madinier spoke on ““The Nature and Mys- 
tery of the Family,” and Fr. Genevois on “The 
Family According to Divine Plan in the Church 
and City.” 

The fourth day was, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting of the congress. Father Lestapis, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in Paris, gave-a lengthy and 
scholarly lecture on “Fecundity, the Family and 
World Problems.” He examined the grave prob- 
lems resulting from the staggering growth of 
the world’s population. Father Lestapis is con- 
vinced that birth control methods employed in 
Japan, Scandinavia and the Anglo-Saxon countries 
must end in failure, both socially and, of course, 
morally. People cannot be treated as cattle. The 
peopling of the earth must have for its norm not 
mere economic factors, but social justice. Raw 
materials, capital and labor must be redistributed 
throughout the world according to needs. Chris- 
tians, without neglecting scientific progress, must 
believe in freedom, the education of masses and 
the ability and necessity of the spirit to dominate 
and guide human instincts. “ 

Prof. Joseph Folliet of Lyons, vice-president of 
the Semaines Sociales de France and editor of 
Chronique Sociale de France, had the most arrest- 
ing subject of the Semaine for his lecture— 
“Celibacy.” People were curious to hear what 
could be said about celibacy at a congress dedicated _ 
to a study of the family. After outlining the 
fact of celibacy throughout history and civilization, 
Prof. Folliet stressed its present importance. He 

Us : 
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insisted on a serious study of the question, ex- 
pressing his view that feminine celibacy is a safe- 
guard to monogamic and indissoluble marriage. 
Moreover, the restoration of the family will very 
likely strengthen the sense of loneliness among 
those who already suffer isolation in our con- 
temporary civilization and its monstrous cities, 
M. Folliet ended his exposé by offering familial, 
social, psychological and spiritual solutions to ex- 
isting problems. 


With the address of Prof. Folliet the Social 
Week concluded its study of facts and principles. 
The rest of the Semaine was devoted to concrete 
applications of principles to the known facts. Prof. 
René Savatier of Poitiers spoke on “The Nuptial 
Contract and the Institution of the Family.” Prof. 
Jean Brethe of Bordeaux gave an address on 
“Present Problems of the Family Statutes.” M. 
Jean Pierre Dubois-Dumee, editor of Informations 
Catholiques Internationales, read a paper on 
“Marital Understanding,’ and Dr. Clément Launay 
discoursed on “The Child and His Parents.” Dur- 
ing these addresses and in the discussions which 
followed, these subjects were considered: prepara- 
tion for marriage, marital difficulties, housing, 
recreation, urgent tasks for the family, action in 
towns and countryside, schools for parents, train- 
ing in housekeeping, etc. Dr. Launay stressed the 
fact that the chief goal of education was to assist 


the child in directing his own life to enable him— 


in due course to take over responsibilities of man- 
hood or womanhood. 

The last day of the Semaine was devoted en- 
tirely to technicalities, e.g., “Family Allowances,” 
discussed by M. Roger Monnin, and ‘‘Prospects of 
Family Action,” by M. Robert Prigent. The dele- 
gates also participated daily in discussions on three 
principal subjects: ‘‘Marital and Family Under- 
standing,” “Present Condition of Family Life” and 
“Family Action.” Several eminent men took part 
in these discussions which touched a great many 
subjects and were attended by as many as five 

_ hundred people. 
The conclusions reached by the Semaime were 
_ summed up in a paper published after the congress 
: had concluded. The Semaine admits that great 
_ progress has been achieved in France in family 
_ matters during the past fifty years. Social-minded 
Catholics did much to promote this progress. 
‘Nevertheless, much remains to be done. Family 
_ stability is seriously threatened by divorce. The 
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evolution of laws and customs may again endan- 
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ger the family. Finally, the notion of the family 
is even now ill-defined. It can be made ambiguous 
by certain scientific research and philosophical 
speculations. Therefore, this is not the time to rest. 

In order to fight successfully for the family, it 
is essential to remember that the family is a social 
entity, the root of all societies, the center of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural activities and interests. 
The family is an institution in contact with other 
institutions. The family is also a personal asso- 
ciation, resulting from a free decision of persons 
to live in common, forming a true community with- 
out which physical, moral and spiritual progress 
of nations is impossible. The family is also a! 
religious entity, based on a sacrament. It mirrors 
the unity of Christ and the Church. It is the 
earthly image of the Most Holy Trinity. Trans- 
figured and enlivened by grace, the family is also 
the haven of salvation and holiness. The personal 
and sacramental character of the family must be 
stressed, because contemporary thinking tends to 
deprive the family of its prerogatives. The same 
thinking also forces the family to depend more and 
more on other social institutions, especially the 
State. It is necessary, therefore, to stress the es- 
sential features of the family in order the better 
to preserve them, while some of its former eco- 
nomic and cultural functions may be de-empha- 
sized. The rise of woman creates new problems 
for the head of the family, while modern urban 
civilization makes the education of children more 
difficult and the conflicts between the older and 
younger generations more painful. 

There is no contradiction between the exalta- 
tion of the family and the préeminence of the 
state of consecrated celibacy and virginity. Chris- 
tian thought and life have always been directed 
to these states which allow two distinct realiza- 
tions of the same holiness according to divine call 
and personal vocation. 

It is impossible in the family life to separate 
intimacy, fecundity and spiritually. They obey 
the four basic laws of: institution, monogamy, 
indissolubility and fecundity. In the same spirit 
we must look for the solution of the grave and 
urgent problems, in the family and in the world, 
which result from the extraordinary increase of 
population. The solution of this problem rests 
neither in a surrender to the urge of instinct, nor 
in birth control, whether the latter be practiced 
arbitrarily or according to a state plan. The solu- 
tion is to be found in the mastery of the sexual 
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instinct. Eugenics may not be imposed by author- 
ity, because such imposition is contrary to the dig- 
nity of the human personality. 

Every true state policy relating to the family 
must respect its liberty and the natural law, es- 
pecially regarding its unity and indissolubility, and 
the procreation and education of children. Eco- 
nomic life must be rearranged in such a way that 
families may begin and develop in truly human 
conditions. This calls for adequate income, wise 
and just taxation, proper housing, etc. 

On the basis of moral principles, the Semaine 
proposed to all people of good will several lines 
of action for immediate, practical and attainable 
results, without prejudice to a long range program. 
It proposed: 

1. A movement to organize courses to pre- 
pare young people psychologically, morally and 
spiritually for marriage. This movement is to be 
promoted by organizations which specialize in this 
field. Parents are also to be taught in order to 
enable them to be educators. 

2. The establishment of matrimonial councils 
for prevention and solution of marital conflicts. 

3. A vigorous appeal to public opinion and 
authorities to fight against all public manifesta- 
tions of immorality. 


SOCIAL 


Consideration for Older Workers 


ey NOE HARRIMAN of New York has recently 

taken action to induce the state’s employers 
to promise that they will not discriminate 
against older workers when hiring people. To all 
those making the pledge the Governor sends a 
“certificate of cooperation” with the name of the 
employer, the policies he observes and the Gov- 
ernor’s signature. It is designed to be framed 
and hung on the wall. 

During September the Division of Employment 
of the New York State Labor Department sent out 
8,000 pledge cards. The Governor reported in a 
press conference that 1,000 of them had been 
returned in a comparatively short time. 


Cards were also to be sent to the rest of the 


state’s 300,000 employers. Each will be accom- 


panied by a letter from the Governor explaining 
the plan, and by booklets addressing all workers 
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4. Supervision by family associations and trade 
unions of the relation of family allowances to 
wages and the cost of living, and of the results 
of taxation on families. 


5. Public and private efforts to realize a 
quality of housing at least approximating what 
Pope Pius XII calls living space for a family. 


6. Developing the various social agencies for 
assistance to mothers and families in all strata of 
society, particularly in the countryside. 


~ 


7. An intensification of efforts to form family 
associations in order to promote more mutual help 
among families and better representation where 
it is needed. 


Families have a right to demand assistance 
from the professions and the State; but they also 
have the duty to organize and help each other. 
All this action must be rooted in a spirituality 
adapted to family life and diffused by family 
organizations for the regeneration of society. In 
these efforts a middle course between Socialism 
and Liberalism must be followed. Self-help ac- 
cording to an organized program is an effective 
means for attaining this end. 


Dr. S. BOLSHAKOFF 
Oxford, England 


REVIEW 


over forty-five years. ‘More and more executives, 
having in mind the welfare of both their em- 
ployees and their firms, are doing away with ar- 
bitrary age restrictions,’ the Governor’s letter 
states. “They also find that the fact that they do 
not discriminate because of age is a decided factor 
in improving moral and community relations.” 

Mr. Harriman explained that he was experiment- 
ing with a voluntary campaign against discrimin- — 
ation in employment because he deems it prefer- 
able to compultory measures. He has not sup- 
ported measures intended to give the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination jurisdiction over 
age matters. . 


There is much evidence to suggest that older workers 
are not the liability to their employers they are com- 
monly thought to be. What is more, the term “older” 
continues to be applied to ever younger age groups, so 
that men entering their best years are being relegated to 
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the discard. There is a resulting great waste of our 
Nation’s manpower—a practice which must ultimately 
affect our economy adversely. 


Excha nge Students 


Nee 760 TEEN-AGE boys and girls recently 

met with President Eisenhower in Washing- 
ton at the conclusion of a period of one year spent 
in high schools in the United States. Natives of 
countries such as Germany, Japan and the Philip- 
pine Islands, they were sponsored by the American 
Field Service of the U. S. State Department, with 
the aim of giving an insight to foreign young 
people into the manner and ways of living in 
average American homes. 

In greeting the young people, the President ex- 
pressed the hope that they may have gained a 
realistic understanding of life in the United States. 
He mentioned that he had spent about thirteen 
years of his life in different countries abroad, and 
that he had never come back from one of them 
without feeling he had learned a lot. He hoped 
future groups would exceed the present number 
by tenfold, and that the United States would find 
ways of sending more of its youth to live in homes 
abroad, to learn about the cultures, histories, pro- 
fessions and aspirations of these countries. 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference in Wash- - 


ington, D. C., cooperated in this student-exchange policy 
when it recently brought to the United States from Latin 
American countries a group of thirty-nine boys and fifty 
girls. Each youth will spend a full year living as an 
American teenager within family circles in cities through- 
out the nation. They will, of course, be placed in 
homes of Catholics who have volunteered their services 
for this purpose. The cost of the program is shared by 
the U. S. Department of State, the NCWC, and the 
parents of the young visitors. 


Trends in Communist Methods 


aN =” PATTERNS OF TACTICS are evolving in the 
7 Communists’ efforts for world domination. 
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for remote areas of the country are being used. 
Language experts are engaged in the task of creat- 
ing fifteen to twenty languages for such minority 
groups. The date for finishing the language- 
writing project has been set at 1959 or 1960. 


There are thirty-one minorities in China, constituting 
a total population of about 35,000,000. Autonomous 
regions have been established for 23,000,000 of the 
minority peoples, the largest being the entire province 
of Kwangsi for the 6,500,000 Chuangs, and the entire 
province of Tsinghai for the million Huis, or Moslem 
Chinese, who live there. 

China will be able to adopt the written languages 
already created by the Soviet Union for at least five 
minorities that live in Northwest China and have re- 
lated groups across the border in the Soviet Union. 
These groups include the Uighurs, Uzbeks, Bazakhs, 
Kolhoz and the Mongols. The written languages of 
these groups will be based on the Russian alphabet. 
However, a Latin-based phonetic system will be used 
for the languages of the other minorities, which will con- 
form with the modern alphabet that has been adopted 
for Romanized Chinese. 


Malaya Free Federation 


N SEPTEMBER 1, nine Moslem states and two 

one-time British colonies entered nationhood 
together as the Free United Federation of Malaya. 
Thus Malaya became the tenth member of the 
British Commonwealth, following Ghana, to ob- 
tain its independence. Ceremonies initiating the 
new nation were conducted in Kuala Lumpur, the 
capital, on August 31. The power in the new 
nation is said to rest with Tengku (Prince) Abdul 
Rahman, the first prime minister of the Federa- 
tion. 

The future of the new nation in Southeast 
Asia will depend on a variety of factors: the ability 
of the Malayan and Chinese populations to live 
together in peace; the prince of rubber and tin; 
and development of the vast tracts of dense 
jungle, four-fifths of which is largely unexplored. 
The new nation covers an area a little larger than 
that of New York State. 


Malaya produces half of the world’s supply of natural 


One new pattern is revealed in the shift from 
‘violent revolution to what analysts have called 
_a “voting revolution.” An outpost of this new 
"method is typified by the course of events in the 
State of Kerala, South India, where the Com- 
munist Party took control in elections held in the 
spring. 

In Red China—the pattern for emulation among 
-ountries in the Far East—new written languages 


rubber. The British built up this industry from Brazilian 
seedlings imported in 1887. Although there are some 
small plantations in Chinese and Malayan hands, the 
great bulk of the rubber holdings are European-owned. 
Malaya also supplies one-third of the world’s produc- 
tion of tin. The British are also responsible for build- 
ing up this industry. More than half of Malayan tin 
goes to the United States. It is said the new government 
will endeavor to introduce small diversified industries to 
enrich the country’s economy. . 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN ROME, 1859-1955 
CRITICISM AND SUPPLEMENT 


II 


(Concluded) 


Ville 


HAT SAME YEAR OF 1892 saw Archbishop 
Ireland submit his Faribault and Stillwater 
school case to Propaganda in Rome. In Pough- 
keepsie in the Archdiocese of New York, in Lima 
in the Diocese of Rochester, and in some other 
places throughout the country the problem of 
double taxation, by the State for public schools 
and by the Church for parochial schools—a vio- 
lation of distributive justice as far as the State 
was concerned—had been solved by incorporating 
the parochial schools into the public school system, 
by having prayers and religious instruction before 
or after school hours. Bishop McQuaid had 
fought for the incorporation of Catholic free 
schools into the public school system, but lost 
the fight in the secularization of the public schools 
which had been practically Protestant before that 
time. Archbishop Ireland proposed the same kind 
of solution to the problem before the National 
Educational Association of the United States at 
its general convention in St. Paul in 1890. He 
implemented this compromise by introducing this 
system into the schools of Faribault and Stillwater. 
His solution of the problem in this way aroused 
criticism both in Catholic and Protestant circles. 
Father McNamara tells of the opposition of Cath- 
olic prelates, mentioning by name Archbishops 
Corrigan, Ryan and Elder, many priests, both 
American and Roman Jesuits, and especially priests 
of German stock who, according to Father Mc- 
Namara’s terminology, “saw in Ireland’s plan a 
threat to their /inguistic schools” (p. 330). The 
Secretary of the Board of Education of Faribault, 
Mr. S. B. Wilson, found it necessary to calm the 
excited feelings of non-Catholics who thought 
that the public school had surrendered to the 
Catholic Church. 

In a letter published in the Christian Union, 
October 8, 1891, Mr. Wilson wrote that the peo- 
ple need not fear, as the present arrangement is 
not a permanent one, and the children may be 
divided up according to wards and scattered among 
the public schools of the town; that the teachers, 


Dominican nuns, who compare favorable with 
“our teachers” in ability and education, may have 
to modify their dress. Bishop Chatard, who was 
the second rector of the American College in Rome 
and later became Bishop of Vincennes, thought 
this enough to show “‘what is liable to happen and 
how those who are going in this direction are trust- 
ing to chance and tempting Providence.” Father 
McNamara makes no mention of this statement 
of Bishop Chatard. 

If Archbishop Ireland had made known to 
Propaganda what Mr. Wilson had written in his 
official capacity as Secretary of the Board of 
Education in Faribault, he would never have won 
from the Propaganda the decision that the Fari- 
bault plan ‘“‘could be tolerated,” which he at once 
misinterpreted by stating that it was “fully al- 
lowed.” Developments in Faribault itself prac- 
tically nullified Propaganda’s decision to tolerate 
Archbishop Ireland’s Faribault plan with which 
the school board of that town had identified itself. 
Before the town election, Professor Willis West 
wrote on October 29, 1892, to the Editors of the 
Christian Union: 


“The latent suspicion of Protestants burst 
into flame. The excitement was furious. ... 
In the three hours allowed by law for voting, 
361 votes were cast, though 100 has usually 
been considered a large poll. The old mem- 
bers and Father Conry were defeated by a 
majority of about 200. 

x Oe 


* 


“But the election unquestionably did 
arouse much bitter feeling on both sides, and 
so has done some harm to the cause of ab- 
sorbing old parochial schools into the city 
system and has reinforced the demand of a 
part of the Catholic population for the re- 
Opening of parochial schools.” 


These developments, of which there is nothing 
in Father McNamara’s narrative, did not stop 
the liberal progressives from using Archbishop 
Satolli, who was then under their influence, who 
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had been sent not only to represent the Holy 
Father at the Chicago World’s Fair and to take 
steps for the establishment of the permanent 
Apostolic Delegation at Washington, but espe- 
cially to make every effort to eradicate all germs 
of disagreement from the controversies in the 
right training of Catholic youth. 


The fourteen propositions, communicated by 
Archbishop Satolli to the Archbishops assembled 
in New York, added fuel to the fire of con- 
troversy. A New York dispatch, December 8, 
1892, made known to the public at large Msgr. 
Satolli’s address. When Bishop McCloskey, who 
had been the first rector of the American College 
in Rome and had become Bishop of Louisville, 
Ky., read its propositions, he honestly confessed 
to Archbishop Corrigan that same day: “I fear, if 
authoritative, it is the death blow, to a certain 
extent, of our Catholic schools.” Father McNa- 
mara’s text has nothing on this controversy. How- 
ever, the storm of protest aroused caused Leo XIII 
to consult the American Hierarchy on the matter. 
Leo XIII reassured the American Hierarchy on 
May 31, 1893, maintaining in full force the school 
law of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
and of the Roman Pontiffs, whether promulgated 
by them directly or through the Roman Congte- 
gations. Leo XIII, therefore, asked the American 
Catholic Hierarchy to interpret the fourteen propo- 
sitions in agreement with the aforesaid school law 
of the Church and faithfully to observe it, not 
forgetting, however, that there were cases, accord- 
ing to the same law, when it was permissible to 
attend the public school. The liberal progressives 
thus suffered defeat and gradually lost face with 
Archbishop Satolli who finally rallied to the side 
of the conservative progressives. 


Vill. 


Meanwhile, the Rector of the American College 
‘in Rome, Msgr. Denis J. O'Connell, became a 
controversial figure largely through his partisan- 
ship on the side of the liberal progressives. Father 
McNamara states (p. 334) that “Denis O’Con- 
Mell. ..on June 7, 1895, submitted a brief letter 
of resignation to Cardinal Gibbons who was then 
in Rome.” On the next page Father McNamara 
adds that the Pope had asked O'Connell to resign. 


this; but Note 74 (p. 737) gives what should have 
been incorporated in the text, citing information 
‘rom a letter which the Jesuit Father Brandi of 


— 


‘The text there does not tell why Leo XIII did 
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the Civilta Catolica wrote Archbishop Corrigan 
on July 9, 1895, as follows: 


“Brandi, a Corrigan partisan, reported 
that the principal causes for O’Connell’s dis- 
missal were: first, neglect of duty by frequent 
long absences from Rome; second, want of 
confidence in the Rector on the part of the 
great majority of American Bishops. 


*k + * * 


“A rumor was likewise current that O’Con- 
nell had made in public a remark derogatory 
to both the Pope and Archbishop Satolli; 
and that when Leo XIII heard of this remark, 
he had immediately and deeply resented it.” 


William Henry O’Connell, a Boston priest, 
was chosen next by Propaganda as Rector of the 
American College on November 18, 1895. The 
appointment was confirmed by the Pope. Father 
O'Connell accepted on condition that the College 
Board of Archbishops “agree with his view that 
the Rector of the North American College should 
be and remain completely, and if need be, bellig- 
erently neutral.” He meant this to be a rule not 
only for himself, but also for others under him. 
For, he wrote Cardinal Gibbons on March 15, 
1896, “I am determined that there shall be no 
one connected with the College who 1s in any 


way a party man or the agent of a party.’ In the 


light of this, it is significant that, amongst the 
liberal progressives, neither Archbishop Keane 
(who had come to Rome to live after his removal 
from the rectorship of the Catholic University of 
America in Washington on September 15, 1896), 
nor Archbishop Ireland ever visited the American 
College in Rome in the time of William O’Con- 
nell’s administration. 


ID 


The Spanish American War (April 19-Decem- 
ber 10, 1898) saw opposite sides taken by Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Msgr. William O’Connell, who 
had been made Domestic Prelate on June 9, 1897, 
by Leo XIII. Convinced of the manifest destiny 
of a new America that was developing, Arch- 
bishop Ireland wrote in St. Paul on June 18, 1898, 
to Msgr. Denis J. O’Connell in Rome, where 
Cardinal Gibbons had made him his vicar in his 
Cardinalatial Church of Santa Maria Trastevere: 


“The new America will open the eyes of 
Rome as nothing else will or can. What's 
left to it but America? Rome must consult 
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America. And as to what monarchs and 
moralists think of our war, it matters little 
practically. The multitude in all countries 
will be with us and will adopt more and more 
our Americanism in State and Church. 
‘Providence overrules wars, and this 
wat is Providence’s opportunity to make a 
new world. And He its putting the oppor- 
tunity to profit. So let us go for New 
America—I will preach the New Gospel.” 


On the other hand, William O’Connell had 
occasion later to write Cardinal Rampolla that 
he was “openly criticized as lacking in patriotism.” 
For he had not concealed from the beginning of 
the Spanish Amercian War his “sympathy with 
Spain and had openly stated that the war was 
unjust. Nevertheless, at the time of the American 
victory at Santiago, Cuba, complaints were made 
that some of the American College students “were 
making trouble and causing discord in Propaganda 
by a too obnoxious flaunting of their national 
sentiment which, in a school composed of men of 
every nation and every shade of opinion, was 
certain to result in grave disorder.” Msgr. Wil- 
liam O’Connell, therefore, spoke to the students, 
telling them “that their duty would be to put 
out the fire of hatred, not to kindle it or fan it 
once kindled,” alleging that even among American 
citizens in the United States “there was divergence 
of opinion as to the justice of the war,” adding 
that, at all events, “it was scarcely the part of a 
minister of God, the God of peace, to make a 
show of a love of war.” Father McNamara has 
nothing of this exciting episode in the text of 
his history of the American College in Rome, but 
Note 46, p. 744, gives a summary of the episode. 

Repeatedly President Roosevelt in his letters 
denounced William O’Connell as “anti-American, 
pro-Spanish,’ adding for good measure that he 
was “a reactionary and a worldling.”’ Father Mc- 
Namara admits that there was something in Wil- 
liam O’Connell to account for the nickname— 
“His Pomposity.” Miss Edes, a convert, who 
came to Rome where she functioned as a news- 
paper correspondent and as an ecclesiastical agent 
for a number of American prelates, usually referred 
to Msgr. William O’Connell in her gossipy cor- 
respondence, especially with Archbishop Corrigan, 
when it was question of the conduct of the Rector 
of the American College in Rome, by using the 
phrase: “His Pomposity thinks, His Pomposity 
says, His Pomposity does.” 
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The belligerent Americanism of Archbishop Ire- 
land shocked Rome and provoked hostility in 
older countries of Europe. However, the main 
attack upon Americanism was not political, but 
religious, and it was occasioned by Father Elliott's 
Life of Father Hecker when it was translated into 
French by Abbé Klein of the Catholic Institute in 
Paris. The French version appeared with a pre- 
face by Archbishop Ireland. This version pro- 
voked the charge of heresy against Americanism 
in religious matters. The work ran through four 
editions in four months and there was a strong 
demand for its translation into Italian. Writing 
for the March issue of the Paulist Review, the 
Catholic World, in 1898, Archbishop Keane de- 
clared in regard to the book’s effect upon Euro- 
peans: 


“Hecker is a revelation to them, a revela- 
tion of what America is and what American- 
ism means; not by any means a revolutionary 
revelation, but a most striking manifestation 
of what our Lord meant by ‘zova et vetera’— 
new things and old. 

“The impression has been intensified by 
the essay of Monsignor D. J. O’Connell on 
Americanism. It is a full and clear definition 
of that often misunderstood term, and an 
illustration of its meaning from the life and 
writings of Father Hecker. 


“Republished since in various periodicals, 
it was first read by the Right Reverend author 
at the International Scientific Congress at 
Fribourg last August, and when he read his 
conclusion that the idea involved no conflict 
with either Catholic Faith or Morals, that it 
is no new form of heresy or liberalism or sep- 
aratism; and that, fairly considered, Ameti- 
canism is nothing else than the loyal devotion 
that Catholics in America bear to the princi- 
ples on which their government is founded, 


and their conscientious conviction that these _ 


principles afford Catholics favorable oppor- 
tunities for promoting the glory of God, the 
growth of the Church, and the salvation of 
souls in America, the hearty applause that fol- 
lowed showed how fully the bulk of the dis- 
tinguished audience agreed with him.” 


t 


Nevertheless, controversy developed in regard 


to Msgr. O’Connell’s paper which in English was 


entitled ‘““Americanism according to Father Heck- 


ae = 


— as 
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er, and in French, Sur une idee nouvelle dans 
la vie du R. P. Hecker. This controversy led to 
a complete repudiation of religious Americanism 
in letters addressed by Msgr. Denis J. O’Connell to 
Father Lepidi, O.P., the Master of the Sacred 
Palace in Rome. Writing of his opponents on 
July 14, 1898, to Father Lepidi, Msgr. Denis if 
O'Connell declared: 


“In the first place, they speak of something 
they call religious Americanism, the object 
of which is to introduce into the Church a 
certain new phase of religion and dogma, es- 
pecially after the model of an article written 
some time ago, it is supposed, by an English- 
man, under the title: “Liberal Catholicism,” 
published in the Contemporary Review with 
the signature of Romanus. 


“Then they advance a certain special 
brand of religious subjectivism in all its 
branches, and they give that the name of 
Heckerism. 


“They try to ascribe these two things to us. 


“Now, for my part, Most Reverend Father, 
I come to tell you not only have I nothing 
to do with anything of this sort, but also that 
I regard all this as stupid and to be con- 
demned, and I am convinced that every good 
Catholic in America would say the same if he 
were asked on the subject.” 


Leo XIII finally took the matter into his own 
hands, writing on January 22, 1899, to Cardinal 
Gibbons that he did so “because of the great con- 
troversy occasioned by the Life of Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, especially through the action of those 
who have undertaken to publish or comment on 
it in a foreign language.” According to the Holy 
Father, these persons declared that the Church 
ought to yield somewhat to the spirit of the times, 
both as to the rule of life and the deposit of 
Faith, in order to convert dissenters more readily; 
as in the State so in the Church, greater liberty 
‘in thought and action was claimed for the indi- 
vidual under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, inde- 
pendent of external authority, so as to give room 
fo the development of active natural virtues rather 
than of the evangelical virtues, which were 
wrongly alleged as passive, in contempt of the re- 
igious life. 

In this matter a curious thing happened when 
Father Elliott in his old age gave a retreat to 
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priests in St. Bernard’s Seminary. It was a good 
occasion to submit to Father Elliott the manuscript 
section that dealt with the question of religious 
Americanism in the Life and Letters of Bishop 
McQuaid. His reaction was remarkable. He 
wanted that section of the manuscript destroyed. 
If this was not done and this section was pub- 
lished, he declared that he was not too old to 
fight. Shortly after this he gave a conference 
to the priests on retreat, spending the whole hour 
in extolling the natural virtues in contrast to the 
evangelical virtues. Ever since that time I have 
had doubts that Americanism in religion was the 
phantom heresy without substance that Abbé 
Klein and scholars generally pretended it to be, 
amongst them, apparently, also Father McNamara 
(p. 372), although he is very cautious in his 
phraseology. 


XI. 


Despite the alleged lack of patriotism, Msgr. 
William O’Connell, in the vacancy of the Diocese 
of Portland, Me., was appointed Bishop of that 
diocese even though he was not mentioned in the 
terna submitted to Propaganda. He was conse- 
crated by Cardinal Satolli, assisted by the English 
Archbishop Edmund Stoner, Senior Canon of the 
Lateran, and Archbishop Rafael Merry del Val, 
Rector of the Collegio dei Nobili, whose father 
was Spanish and mother Scotch-English. She had 
gone to England to school and had been tutor 
to Alphonse of Spain, later its king. Bishop 
O’Connell was succeeded by Dr. Thomas Ken- 
nedy of Philadelphia, a former distinguished alum- 
nus of the American College, whose appointment 
by Propaganda was confirmed on June 14, 1901, 
by Leo XIII. That summer Father Ludlow E. 
Lapham, a convert, former fellow in Romance 
languages at Cornell University and professor of 
literature in St. Bernard’s Seminary, took me to 
Europe. In Rome we visited the American College 
shortly after the arrival of Dr. Kennedy there as 
rector. The !atter kindly invited us to have lunch 
with him in the College. We gladly accepted the 
invitation. 


In the following year a very important event 
took place: the Taft Mission, which arrived in 
Rome on May 31, 1902. There is no mention 
of any connection of the new Rector of the Ameri- 
can College with this mission, although he gave 
Taft and his associates a dinner on June 19, at 
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which the latter jokingly promised to have stu- 
dents that came to the Philippines to work there as 
priests made Cardinals. It was a rash promise 
in view of his failure to get the Red Hat for Arch- 
bishop Ireland under pressure of Mrs. Maria Long- 
worth Storer who, like Taft, also came from Cin- 
cinnati, and who idolized the Archbishop of St. 
Paul as a liberal progressive. Theodore Roosevelt 
always refused to be inveigled into writing for 
the elevation of his friend, Archbishop Ireland, to 
the Cardinalate. Finally, Mrs. Storer wrecked a 
very intimate friendship by trying to involve Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, then President of the United 
States, in an ecclesiastical intrigue to have Arch- 
bishop Ireland raised to the Cardinalate by Pius X, 
asking for a cabled dispatch which she plotted 
to smuggle in to the Pope without the knowledge 
of his Secretary of State, Merry del Val, whom 
she represented as the Spanish enemy to the 
American Archbishop Ireland. 


While the new Rector, Father Kennedy, had no 
connection with Taft’s mission in Rome, the old 
Rector, Msgr. Denis J. O’Connell, was informed 
by William E. Curtis of the Chicago Record, who 
wrote that O’Connell was to assist Taft as much 
as possible, and particularly to inform Taft 
whether Bishop O’Gorman of Sioux Falls, whom 
Archbishop Ireland had placed on the Mission, 
was persona non grata at the Vatican as “his 
liberal views and his relation with Archbishop 
Ireland mark him a partisan in ecclesiastical con- 
troversies.” 


According to Father McNamara (p. 387), the 
negotiations resulted “in agreement which both 
the Vatican and the Commission called satisfac- 
tory.’ This is only a half truth. The result of 
Taft’s mission to Rome was most satisfactory to 
the Vatican. It was, however, anything but satis- 
factory to the Government of the United States 
under President Roosevelt. Taft had even thought 
of breaking off the negotiations and President 
Roosevelt regretted what was a fact, viz., that 
Taft's mission to Rome had failed to achieve its 
two main objectives: (1) the withdrawal of the 
Spanish Dominican, Augustinian Recollect and 
Franciscan Friars from the Philippines, and (2) 
the completion of the sale of the Friar lands in 
Rome and not in the Philippines. The Vatican 
branded both these objectives as violating justice 
and equity. Full evidence of this is printed in 
the writer’s Theodore Roosevelt and Catholics, 
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When Theodore Roosevelt was succeeded in the 
Presidency of the United States by a man of his 
own choice, William Howard Taft, whom he had 
previously appointed Civil Governor of the Philip- 
pines and later Secretary of War with the Phil- 
ippines still under his jurisdiction, he planned his 
safaris in Africa to get out of the country. He 
feared that his successor might feel cramped by 
the presence of an ex-president. 


Coming up to Cairo, Egypt, Theodore Roosevelt 
thought it time to have arrangements made for 
an audience with Pope Pius X. Certain condi- 
tions were laid down for this audience. An 
audience had been previously cancelled for Vice- 
President Charles Warren Fairbanks who visited 
his co-religionist, the Methodists, in Rome, where 
their ugly conduct had antagonized the Vatican. 
When officially informed of the conditions by the 
American Ambassador to Italy, Mr. Leishman, who 
received his information from the Rector of the 
American College, Theodore Roosevelt refused to 
accept any restriction upon his conduct in Rome. 


A certain Catholic, then functioning as a volun- 
teer secretary, went to negotiate with the Papal 
Secretary of State, Merry del Val. Roosevelt some- 
how got the idea that Merry del Val had told 
Cal. O'Loughlin that if Roosevelt “would agree 
secretly not to visit the Methodists, he was quite 
willing that it should be published that I had made 
no agreement.” When this was later published 
so as to come to the knowledge of Merry del Val, 
a memorandum of the interview enabled Merry 
del Val, as Father McNamara has printed in Note 
44, p. 755, “to show that when he had asked for a 
de facto assurance that Roosevelt did not intend 
to visit the Methodists, he had by no means in- 
dicated that he would tolerate a public statement 
that Roosevelt had given no such assurance.” 
Merry del Val himself was persuaded that Roose- 
velt had turned down the papal audience because 
he had already committed himself to pay a visit — 
to the Methodists and the Roman Freemasons. 


The reaction amongst the Methodists in Rome 
became so-offensive to Theodore Roosevelt that 
he refused to meet them at all. One of their 
number, Ezra Tipple, took occasion to denounce 
the Pope as the “Whore of Babylon” after h 
and his associates had promised Roosevelt they 
would not make the Roman incident the subjec 
of bitter criticism, as it would embarrass Roose 
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velt. When two associate Methodist leaders in 
Rome failed to denounce the man for his attack 
upon the Pope, Roosevelt cancelled a reception in 
Ambassador Leishman’s place to which the Metho- 
dists had also been invited. It is remarkable how 
Theodore Roosevelt refused to allow himself to be 
soured by this Roman incident in his relations with 
Catholics, amongst whom, in fact, he found sup- 
port for his attitude in Rome. Supporting Roose- 
velt on this occasion were Maurice Francis Egan, 
former professor of Literature in the Catholic 
Universtiy of America and former Minister to 
Denmark, and a former Cabinet member, Robert 
John Wynne. Amongst ecclesiastics were Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria and Father Belfort. Father 
McNamara ignores such support, although he did 
admit that “even among Catholics there were 
some who thought the affair had been bungled 
by the Churchmen” (p. 436). Roosevelt valued 
Catholic support highly, as he assured Father Bel- 
fort to whom he wrote from The Hague in Hol- 
land on April 30, 1910: 


“What I dreaded was lest humble folk who 
had been devoted to me, people like Sister 
Sebastian of Newark and Mother St. Peter in 
Albany, who regarded me as a special friend 
and champion, should be hurt and have their 
belief in me shaken. 


“These are the people who cannot help me 
in any way beyond giving me the invaluable 
help that comes from trust and confidence; 
and I would have done anything in my power 
that was not wrong rather than cause these 
humble friends a pang. Now I am sure that, 
with such leadership as given by you and those 
like you, these humble friends will feel that 
everything is all right.” 


XIII. 


While the trouble between the Vatican and 
‘Theodore Roosevelt proved to be disagreeable to 
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Modernism touched the American College more 
closely when one of their veteran prize students, 
Dr. Edward J. Hanna, was to be appointed 
Auxiliary Bishop to Archbishop Riordan of San 
Francisco in succession to its former Rector, Denis 
J. O'Connell, who had been rehabilitated, first by 
his appointment as Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, D. C. (1903- 
1907), then as Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco 
(1909-1911), and finally as Bishop of Richmond 
(1912-1926). 

In a fit of jealousy Dr. Hanna had been de- 
nounced by a fellow professor, Dr. Andrew Breen, 
as a Modernist. The accuser was a prolific writer 
on Sacred Scripture; but the accused had written 
only a few articles for the New York Catholic 
Review, published by the Sulpician Fathers in the 
New York Major Seminary at Dunwoodie. He 
had also written for the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Hanna was a brilliant professor 
of dogmatic theology, a good pedagogue, and 
spoke a Ciceronian Latin better than I heard any- 
where in Europe. Despite all, neither he nor his 
accuser were fitted by their undergraduate doctor- 
ate to produce postgraduate work. Although the 
supplemental volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia 
on its contributors gives a thumb nail biography of 
Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco, it is mistaken 
in having Dr. Hanna doing postgraduate work in 


‘Oxford and Munich. He visited both these cities, 


but he did not take any postgraduate work at 
either the University of Oxford or Munich. 


What is not generally known, Dr. Breen dis- 
credited himself after the Biblical Commission 
had given him a licentiate in Scripture for his 
printed works. Nevertheless, he failed miserably 
in two efforts to get the Doctorate in Scripture. 
His two dissertations, Who Wrote the Pentatuch? 
and The Mistakes of the Vulgate, proved to be 
unsatisfactory to the Biblical Commission. Walk- 
ing one day with Father Ginocchi from his place 
on the Piazza Navona while in Rome in the year 


of 1906-07, the writer was told by this member 

of the Biblical Commission that he did not think 

that Dr. Breen studied. I replied that he did not ~ 
study because he was too busy writing. 


both, much more troublesome to the Catholic 
Church was the heresy of Modernism which Pope 
Pius X found it his duty to expose and condemn. 
According to Father McNamara (p. 412), students 
at the American College in Rome were surprised 
“to learn that the Irish convert and Jesuit, George 
Tyrrell, was identified as one of the proponents 
of these errors.” The students had become 
“familiar with Tyrrell’s essays and were quite 
unaware of their dangerous drift.” 


Briggs, a Presbyterian scholar who was tried 
for heresy by his own denomination, in a little 
book, made very uncomplimentary remarks on the 
alleged incompetence of members on the Biblical 
Commission. The writer happened to see a copy 
of this book sent by Dr. Breen to the Biblical 
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Commission in Rome with two black pencil marks 
on the margin, and two of his visiting cards in- 
serted where such uncomplimentary remarks were 
made. 


Coadjutor Bishop Thomas Hickey accompanied 
Archbishop Quigley of Chicago from Rochester to 
Rome when the latter made his ad /imina visit. 
After an audience with Pope Pius X in his study 
in the Vatican, Bishop Hickey called upon the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del Val, 
while I waited in the anteroom. When the in- 
terview lasted too long for Bishop Hickey and 
myself to reach the hotel for dinner with Arch- 
bishop Quigley, the Bishop sent word to me to 
telephone, explain the delay, and tell the Arch- 
bishop not to wait for us. To my surprise I 
managed to reach Archbishop Quigley by tele- 
phone from the Vatican. I had reason to sus- 
pect from remarks made by Bishop Hickey to 
Father Lapham in Rochester that Dr. Breen’s in- 
sulting conduct towards the Biblical Commission 
entered largely into Bishop Hickey’s interview 
with Cardinal Merry del Val to whom I then was 
presented by Bishop Hickey. 


Father McNamara could know nothing of all 
this; but he is correct in stating in his Note 49, 
p. 756, that Dr. Hanna was “erroneously accused 
of theological modernism.” Yet, Dr. Hanna 
found it advisable to make a correction to his 
article on Absolution in the Catholic Encyclopedia 
(Errata, Volume XV, p. 776). When Dr. Hanna, 
who was consecrated Auxiliary Bishop to Arch- 
bishop Riordan on December 4, 1912, and became 
his successor on the latter's death, gave evidence 
of senility in the pulpit and in indiscreet acts of 
charity, he was retired in 1935 and brought to 
Rome. Here he often visited the American Col- 
lege in the custody of a Franciscan Brother from 


“The latter half of the eighteenth century— 
a century of anti-Christian light, philosophy, 
physical science and materialism—was more dis- 
tinguished for the mysterious phenomena, usually 
called demoniacal, than any other period since 
the Christianizing of the Roman Empire, with 
the single exception of the sixth century. Weis- 
haupt, Mesmer, Saint-Martin and Cagliostro did 
far more to produce the revolutions and convul- 
sions of European society at the close of that 


ciates. These men had no doubt a bad influence, — 


of the people which we everywhere witnessed, 
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the convent where he lived until his death on 
July 10, 1944. His nephew, Father Bernard C. 
Hanna, army chaplain at Oran in Africa, managed 
to get to Rome for the funeral of his uncle. Later 
the Archbishop’s body was taken back to San 
Francisco. Fitting monuments to his great charity 
exist in the Archdiocese of San Francisco, es- 
pecially the well-organized St. Vincent's Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum for Boys in San Rafael 
which he entrusted to Dominican Sisters to man- 
age under the direction of archdiocesan priests. 
When a drive was made for funds to erect the 
Archbishop Hanna Center for Boys in Sonoma, 
“a boarding school for underprivileged, emotion- 
ally disturbed and pre-delinquent boys, aged 11 
to 15 years,’ the money was collected in memory 
of the dead Archbishop in order to make the drive 
a success. 


Some inaccuracy is manifest in Father McNa- 
mara’s treatment of the controversial issues that 
affected the Catholic Church in the United States 
during the last half of the nineteenth century and 
its aftermath in the twentieth century. These 
controversial issues are not really a part of the 
history of the American College in Rome. Never- 
theless, the record should be kept straight. De- 
spite such defects, Father McNamara’s work is a 
definitive history of the American College in 
Rome, as far as it goes. Naturally it will interest 
principally its alumni. However, I for one have 
read closely and critically not only the text, but also 
the Notes. Although I read without glasses in my 
76th year, the fine print of the Notes made it 
necessary for me to read with the help of a mag- 
nifying glass. But I found the Notes at times 
more interesting than the text. 


Rev. FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


century than was done by Voltaire, Rousseau, — 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Mireabeau and their asso- — 


but it was limited and feeble. It was not they 
who stirred up the all classes, produced that revo- 
lutionary madness, that wild ungovernable fury 


and nowhere more than in Paris, the politest and 


most humane city in the world.” (The Spirit-Rap- 
per, Brownson, p. 160) 
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Mourret, Rev. Fernand, S.S., A History of the Catholic 
Church Vol. VIII. Period of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century (1823-1878). Trans. by Rey. 
Newton Thompson, S.T.D. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis. $11.00. 


O’Brien, Rev. John A., Ph.D., Winning Converts. A 
Symposium on Methods of Convert Making 
for Priests and Lay People. Notre Dame 
Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 85e. 


Roy, Gabrielle, Street of Riches. Trans. by Harry 
Binsse. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
Morte $a.95. 


Reviews 


Caraman, Philip, Henry Morse, Priest of the Plague. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York, 
1957. Pp. xi + 201. $3.75. 
-TTCHE SUBJECT OF THIS biography, a native of England, 
} renounced Protestantism in 1614 in the land across 
the Channel at Douai. After becoming a Jesuit, he re- 
turned in disguise to England to have many encounters 
with the law. Finally, having distinguished himself espe- 
cially by his care of the sick during the plague of 1636, he 
-was executed at Tyburn in 1645. The book, inciden- 
‘ally offers significant comments on contemporary so- 
cial conditions and prevalent curious ideas on hygiene, 
such as the belief that venereal disease gave immunity 
from the plague. 


Many American readers may find the book somewhat - 


hard to follow because they lack a necessary knowledge 
of the background. On the other hand, they will be 
interested in noting that when Father White embarked 
on the Aré for Maryland in 1633, Morse got his op- 
portunity to work in the London district. 

The book, equipped with an index and a commentary 
on the sources, will be welcomed by students of ec- 
clesiastical affairs in post-Elizabethan England. 


f REV. B. J. Biiep, Pu.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


vrence, Rev. Emeric, 0.S.B., Meditating The Gospels. 
wt St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., pp. 459. 
$3.90. 

> of Fr. Emeric’s Meditating The Gospels 
elp it gives toward integrating one’s 

th the life of the Church. By 


ret et 


cluded that it was impossible for them to meditate. What- 
ever the cause, whether it be that the distractions of the 
modern world get so great a hold over the mind that 
it is impossible to shake them off for any notable period 
of time so as to engage in mental prayer, or whether 
it is lack of training in concentration—the sad result of 
progressive methods of education—the fact remains that 
this experimental group of people, motivated and in- 
structed to do so, were unable after sincere effort to 
meditate. This group in all probability is a good cross- 
section of lay folk at large. On the basis of this ex- 
perience it would seem to your humble reviewer that 
mental prayer for lay people generally today is an al- 
most impossible task. 


Father Emeric’s Medztating The Gospels would seem, 
therefore, to be an answer. Father Emeric meditates 
with the reader. He speaks directly to Christ. Each 
Gospel of the feast and of the “commons” is treated in 
this way. All that the reader need do is to exetcise 
a little power of identification. The author does not 
obtrude himself in the meditation, and consequently the 
reader can make the conversation with Christ his own. 


Another tremendous value of this book is that, by 
use of it, the liturgy becomes the framework for the 
individual's life of prayer. The selection of a topic 
offers no problem because the Church herself in the Mass 
of the day presents the topic. In days gone by, the 
Mass of the catechumens served the purpose of instruct- 
ing the people in the’ Word of God, and teaching them 
how to pray. In this our day with time so at a prem- 
ium, with everybody rushing about madly, the fore- 
part of the Mass seldom achieves this purpose. Father 
Emeric’s book might inspire the daily Mass attendant 
(and there is a gratifying number of them) to be in 
church ten or fifteen minutes early for a short medi- 
tation on the Gospel of the day. 

It would be extremely difficult for a reviewer to 
speak of the quality of the actual meditations in this 
book. We can say that they vary considerably. Each 
reader will find some that appeal to him and, in all 
probability, some that do not. It seemed to this re- 
viewer that the meditation for August 6, namely, “The 
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Father Emeric, a professor at St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn., was ordained in 1935. He received 
his Master's Degree at Harvard University 1938. Since 
then, he has been active as a teacher, retreat master and 
writer. The idea for Meditating The Gospels came from 
his own personal experience. As he says in a letter 
to this reviewer, “the idea of speaking ¢o Our Lord 
in this way has personally meant a lot to me. We feel, 
quite sincerely, that this book and the manner in which 
it is written will mean much to many. 


REV. CONLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 
Warrenton, Mo. 


A Study of 
Harper & 
Pps 


Barbash, Jack, Labor Unions in Action. 
the Mainsprings of Unionism. 
Brothers, New York 16, N. Y., 1948. 
X + 270. $3.50. 


Many textbooks in the field of economics lack 
a certain concreteness; that is to say, they move 
too swiftly into the somewhat abstract realm of analysis, 
especially analysis of the markets and price determina- 
tion. Their authors seem to think it below their dig- 
nity or the dignity of science to show students what 
happens in everyday life, e.g., What happens to a 
check? How does a business man go about getting 
credit from a bank? How is money put in circulation? 
etc., etc. Perhaps such matters should be demonstrated 
in special elementary texts and courses. 


However, the same problem exists in advanced and/or 
specialized courses in economics as, for instance, in labor 
economics. What is done in the labor research de- 
partments of big firms? How are unions brought into 
life? What do meetings between employers and union 
representatives negotiating a contract look like? This 
reviewer has the suspicion that many instructors and 
authors cannot answer these questions satisfactorily, be- 
cause they themselves have had few chances to observe 
these things at close range. Here is where Barbash’s 
book comes to the rescue. It tells us the inside story 
of unionism. Barbash, having been a leading union 
man himself for many years, gives evidence on every 
page of his book that he knows what he is talking about. 
As a matter of fact, he knows his subject so well that 
at times he takes too much for granted. 

There is no reason, for instance, why he should not 
say that the term “international union” is somewhat 
misleading, since it means nothing more than “North 
American union.” A student reader might, when read- 
ing pp. 113-117, ask :Where do union business agents 
come from? Who hires them? How are shop stewards 
elected? There are other questions. What does Barbash 
mean by “the American radical movement?” Statements, 
such as ‘The ability of union spokesmen to make... 
binding commitments is faciliated by union security 
provisions’ (p. 86) are hardly to be regarded as self- 
explanatory. Important issues, e.g., the guaranteed an- 
nual wage, welfare fund administration, right-to-work 
laws, are not, or not sufficiently, discussed. This may 
be due, of course, to the fact that this book was writ- 
ten some ten years ago. Why should it be only “by and 
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large” in the interest of unions to bargain in good faith? 
(p. 103) Why should the party line motivate the 
Electrical Workers Union to advocate incentive payments 
more vigorously than any other unions? (p. 120) Why 
could not the automobile industry have been organized 
in 1937 except by the use of the sit-down strike? 
(p. 139) 

These are but a few sample questions taken from 
the margins of my review copy of the book. How- 
ever, this must not be interpreted to mean a rejection 
of it. It is indeed ‘a study of the mainsprings of 
unionism;” but it is not quite the “introduction” to the 
working realities of the American labor movement which 
is badly needed, especially for the younger and inex- 
perienced student (the word taken in its widest sense) 
of labor problems. 

Dr. FRANZ H. MUELLER 
St. Thomas College 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Great Famine. Studies in Irish History 1845-52, 
edited by R. Dudley Edwards and T. Des- 
mond Williams. New University Press, 
N. Y. 517 pp. $6.00. 


While many European nations were in the throes 
of rebirth in the year 1848, Ireland was being 
brought nigh complete extinction through the terrible 
visitation of famine. That year was the fourth of the 
failure of the potato crop on which an impoverished 
peasantry depended almost completely for nourishment. 
The successive failures of their essential crop brought 
hunger, disease and misery to the unfortunate people. 
The agitation for national independence was stopped, 
an entire class of cottiers was eliminated, while death 
and emigration reduced the population of the country 
by one-quarter. 


In that fateful year a prominent Irish patriot ex- 
claimed that the famine was nothing less than “a fear- 
ful murder committed on the mass of the people.” The 
British press is supposed to have gloated over the fact 
that the Irish were ‘‘going with a vengeance.” 


The series of chapters in this book give a more ob- 
jective view. From the points of view of their respec- 
tive studies, experts contribute their views on that dread- 
ful visitation. It emerges, among other facts, that it was 
a callous Liberalism rather than a cruel political con- 
spitacy that withheld aid from Ireland at a time when 
England was rapidly becoming prosperous through the 
Industrial Revolution. ‘The State, in the eighteen- 
forties, was in the curious position of having shed the 
trappings of the old mercantilist world without fully 
realizing the extent of the demands which the new 
era with its great cities and vast populations would 
eventually make on the legislature... Almost as sin- 
ners against the accepted truths of political science did 
the British government undertake the formidable task 
of supervising the distribution of food to the starving 
nation.” 


To the eternal credit of the ordinary British people 
it must be recorded that their charity and compassion 
were readier than the calculated measures of relief 


~ 
ee 
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blanned by their Liberal rulers. These measures were 
1imid and extremely limited in scope. ‘The British 
jzovernment hesitated and in the end failed to adopt a 
constructive emigration policy which might have pro- 
pected the Irish emigrant from some of the hardships he 
aad to endure in seeking a new life overseas. So it was, 
100, with land reforms, public works schemes and even 
jiscal reform. The conventions of the day proved 
btronger than even the best intentions.” 


But Ireland's loss proved to be America’s gain; the 
alt century which followed the Irish famine saw the 
oundations of the great overseas colonies of Irish emi- 
zrants. The disaster which almost caused the de- 
struction of one Ireland helped create another Ireland 
which was not confined within the shores of one small 
sland. The North American Irish, in particular, were 
destined to make a remarkable contribution to the 
shaping of modern Irish history, even as they helped 
win independence for the land of their adoption almost 
u century earlier. 


Dr. MacDonagh’s essay is of particular interest in 
bhowing the hardships which emigrants from Ireland 
70 the New World had to endure at home, en route and 
finally in America. But in the end their willingness to 
adapt themselves, and the memory of their bravery in 
the American War of Independence broke down the 
Darriers of prejudice and bigotry. ‘‘None would sug- 
est that an Irishless United States in 1900 would have 
een a Hamlet without the prince. But few would 
ispute that it would have been a very different and 
orer play.” 

LiAM Bropuy, PH.D. 

Dublin, Ireland 


McGraw-Hill 


Albig, William, Modern Public Opinion. 
518 pp. 


Book Company, New York, 1956. 
$6.50. 


The author, identified only as associated with the 
[University of Illinois on dust jacket and title page, 
thas been a professor and chairman of the sociology de- 
partment at that school since 1940, according to Who’s 
Who, He has produced a book which he sincerely be- 
lieves is exhaustive. This reviewer found it also ex- 
| hausting. 

My objection, first of all, is to the title. One does 
not write a modern book simply by calling it that. 
|Professor Albig confesses in his preface that much of 
‘the work has been taken from an earlier effort, Public 
| Opinion, published in 1939. Nonetheless, he insists that 
lhe has written a new book, and not merely a revision. 
"Yet there have been many personages, many not so 
commendable, who have caused us to have public opin- 
ions in the interlude between the professor's volumes; 
but they seem to have passed him by. 

It is amusing to a modern, for instance, to find men- 
‘tion of Theda Bara but not Ingrid Bergman; Mary 
Pickford but not Marilyn Monroe; Billy Sunday but not 
Billy Graham; Napoleon but not Nasser; Gene Autry 
but not Elvis Presley; William Randolph Hearst but not 
Henty Luce, and Nikolai Lenin but not Nikita Khrush- 
This sort of fault-finding could go on nearly 
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as long as the author wrestles with a definition of 
public opinion; but I have no desire to pick the pro- 
fessor’s cast of characters for him. 

The direction of the book is good enough. The 
author capably discusses psychological processes, polls, 
publicity and propaganda. I thought his treatment of 
propaganda especially interesting; but his discussion 
of mass media is flat. 

He dwells upon newspapers, graphic arts, motion 
pictures, radio and television as means of communication 
which serve to form public opinion; but there is noth- 
ing in the book that a man with a nose in a newspaper 
or with his eye on his TV screen cannot discern for 
himself. 

Neither is there any suggestion that textbooks are 
among the most convenient means of disseminating 
propaganda to a captive audience; nor is the educational 
system itself included as a mass medium. This is a 
common omission in books of this sort; but I cannot 
believe that it is prompted by modesty. Educators 
lament that so much time and so many tears are de- 
voted to soap opera. Yet our young people spend more 
time in school than in any other place. If we are a 
nation of low cultural tastes, are not those who had 
first opportunity to impress our minds more to blame 
than those who have nothing to work on after we get 
out of school? If a boy can calculate batting averages 
but not calculus, is it possible that newspapers do a 
better job of teaching than some of the schools which 
are deploring the lack of scientists? 

Professor Albig is completely unappreciative of the 
Catholic Church, or any other church, so far as I could 
see. His only reference to Pope Pius XII, who surely 
is at the pinnacle in public opinion even among those 
unfriendly to the Church, is a fragment from His Holi- 
ness’ 1948 Christmas message in which the Holy Father 
contrasted people who enjoy freedom with the masses 
who are exploited. Professor Albig slyly suggests that 
the Church itself creates masses rather than informed 
publics. 

He devotes considerable space to church censorship, 
but none to state university censorship. As a man on 
the contemporary scene, Professor Albig might have 
given us more valuable material by stating some facts 
on the ouster of Dr. George Stoddard as president of 
the University of Illinois, an event of modern times, 
rather than to quote George Seldes as an authority on 
The Index. 

This reviewer found Dr. Albig’s book quite pon- 
derous: it weighs a fraction under two pounds. 


MartTIN L. DUGAN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


"Catholic Who’s Who” Available 


A set of American Catholic Who’s Who, volumes 6 
to 12 inclusive, is available for $12.50. The books 
are in virtually as good condition as when published. 
Interested parties may write to the Director of the 
Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph KE. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 


President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 

First Vice-President Richard Hemmerlein, New York. 
Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, Frank X. Erlacher, Penn. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. A. R. Bachura, Kansas, 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans, 
Marshal, John Fischl, Pennsylvania. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 


Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred J. Grumich, Mo.; 
James Zipf, Mo. 
Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 


Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; Emil Block, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Tex.; Frank C. Kuppers, Minn.; Wm. 
Hemmerlein, New York. 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; J. M. Aretz, 


St. Paul, Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, 
Ne Y 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas, 
CG. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo., Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Rev. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIl.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Albert J. Sattler, New York.; Walter L. Matt, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Rt. Rey. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central 
Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDE wee 
OP SRE AG) CeUa@ be aA 


To Their Eminences; to the Most Reverend Archbishops and Bishops; 
to the Right Reverend, Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers; 
to our esteemed Spiritual Directors, Officers and Delegates to our 
102nd Annual Convention of the Catholic Central Union of 
America, assembled in Allentown, Pennsylvania, August 24th to 


August 28th, 1957. 


Greetings: We fondly recall on this occasion that 
exactly thirty-three years ago, on August 
24, 1924, the Catholic Central Union of America was 
privileged to meet for its Sixty-ninth Convention in 
this the Queen City of Lehigh Valley. In more recent 
years we enjoyed the hospitality of a neighboring city 
for one of our annual meetings. I refer to our con- 
vention of 1938 which was held in Bethlehem. 


It is in order at this time to note that the first 
convention of the Catholic Central Union to be held 
in the great State of Pennsylvania convened in Pitts- 
burgh, May 10, 1857. This was the third annual con- 
clave of our venerable society. In its own way, this 
historical note discloses the fact that societies from 
Pennsylvania were active in fashioning the destinies of 
our Catholic federation from its very inception. It is 
highly appropriate, therefore, that at this Convention 
we pay special tribute to the many outstanding leaders 
from both the clergy and the laity who have championed 


our cause in this State these many years. We are happy 
to see among those present in the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion one who so well exemplifies the spirit and ideals 
of the Catholic Central Union—our dear friend of 
many years, John Eibeck, Honorary President of our 
Union and Supreme President of the Knights of St. 
George. \ 


We recognize with filial gratitude and respect that the — 
privilege of holding this Convention in Allentown is — 
ours only because the hospitality of the historic Arch-— 
diocese of Philadelphia has been extended to us by 


its renowned Chief Shepherd, His Excellency, the M 
Reverend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D. After the 
Most Reverend Archbishop himself, there is none te 
whom we are more indebted on this occasion than th 
distinguished Pastor of Sacred Heart Church, the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Leo G. Fink, P.A., V.F., who has worked 
tirelessly and with great resourcefulness in making th 
elaborate arrangements for this convention. To thes 
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Churchmen of distinction, and to the priests and people 
who have collaborated with them so generously, we 
“xpress our profound gratitude, 


Convention Motto: Members of the Catholic Central 
Union, like all serious-minded 
Catholics, are intent on making their contribution to 
the great cause of world peace. To guide us in this 
increasingly difficult mission we seek direction and in- 
spitation from our gloriously reigning Sovereign Pontiff, 
Pope Pius XII. For our Convention motto we have 
chosen expressive words from the 1956 Christmas Mes- 
sage of His Holiness, summoning us to adopt an atti- 
tude of Christian realism as we face the present world 
debacle. A true sense of realism is necessary today; 
for it alone will enable us to confront our many prob- 
lems in a way that will lead to their solution. 

While our convention motto pleads for Christian 
realism, the theme of our meeting 1s international social 
justice. We are privileged to have a recognized world 
authority on this subject to lead us in our deliberations. 


Our Holy Father: 


Our gloriously reigning Holy Fa- 
ther Pope Pius XII continues his 
vigorous program of activities in spite of his advanced 
years. Frequent important messages continue to emanate 
from the Holy See. Within recent months he has 
issued two encyclicals of note, one of which relates to 
the centennial of the apparitions of our Blessed Mother 
at Lourdes which will be observed in 1958. We remind 
our members that the best way of showing their genuine 
love and fidelity toward the Holy Father is to read and 
study his messages intently and do whatever in their 
power lies toward carrying out the directives of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. As our venerable organization has 
done in each of its foregoing 101 conventions, it will 
again this year solemnly declare its feality and devotion 
to the Common Father of all Christendom. 


Our Country: As responsible citizens of our Repub- 
lic, we must be conscious of the fact 
that our great Nation holds the position of economic 
and moral leadership among the free countries of the 
world. In these years of crisis great problems beset 
our country from within and from without. Upon us, 
as Catholics, there devolves a solemn obligation to afford 
an enlightened leadership in the application of Christian 
principles of morality to the ultimate solution of all 
these problems. Apathy toward the welfare of our 
nation cannot be justified especially in these perilous 
times. 

Central Bureau: Next year the Central Bureau will 
mark the 50th year of its founding 
‘by the late esteemed Frederick P. Kenkel. The tre- 
mendous accomplishments of this unique institution of 
Catholic Social Action are so great and so varied that 
they can be computed only by Almighty God. It is 
nly fitting, therefore, that at this time we pay a just 
tribute to the foresightedness of our predecessors who 
fe and sacrificed to make the Central Bureau pos- 
sible. 

_ As the history of the Catholic Central Union discloses, 
Central Bureau was established directly as a result 
the findings of a special committee on social action 
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appointed in 1907. That Committee on Social Action 
has never ceased to function and has conducted its regu- 
lar meetings in conjunction with this year’s convention 
in Allentown. However, only one charter member of 
the original Committee survives to this day. He is the 
Committee's Chairman, the revered Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
noted editor of the Wanderer of St. Paul. Due to the 
illness of his wife, Mr. Matt is not present at this con- 
vention. This represents the first time he has missed 
one of our annual gatherings in perhaps a quarter cen- 
tury. On behalf of our entire membership I salute 
Mr. Matt and assure him that we will devoutly remember 
his sick wife in our prayers. 

We are happy at this time to note that signal honors 
have again come to the Central Bureau. Not many 
weeks ago, we received the joyous news that the Bureau’s 
Director, Rev. Victor T. Suren, was elevated by our 
Holy Father to the rank of Domestic Prelate with the 
title of Right Reverend Monsignor. We express our 
gratitude to His Holiness for his recognition and tender 
our felicitations to the Bureau’s Director. 


Membership: Scarcely any subject could be more di- 
rectly related to the welfare of our 
organization than that of membership. With a view 
toward approaching the problem of securing new mem- 
bers through an ordered and concerted program, I have 
appointed Mr. Joseph A. Kraus of San Antonio as chair- 
man of a special Membership Committee. Mr. Kraus 
has worked assiduously during the past year. We look 
with anticipation to receiving Mr. Kraus’ report at this 
convention. 


National Catholic Women’s Union: For more than 

four decades the Catholic Central 
Union has enjoyed the privilege of working with its 
sister organization, the National Catholic Women’s 
Union. We conceive the joint efforts of both these 
national organizations as constituting a single integral 
social action movement. As president of our men’s 
federation, I wish to assure the officers and members 
of the National Catholic Women’s Union that they have 
won our everlasting esteem by the spirit of dedication 
with which they undertook their many enterprises. Theirs 
is a long list of glorious achievements for the spread 
of God's Kingdom. 

For nine years the NCWU has made great strides 
under the leadership of Mrs. Rose Rohman who has 
served as its president during this period of time. Mrs. 
Rohman has demonstrated rare qualities of leadership 
and has won the esteem of all who have come to know 
of her great work. 


Our Youth: For the past five years the Catholic Cen- 

tral Union, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union, has sponsored a Youth 
Section comprised of young men and young women as 
members. Very wisely has the Youth Section, under 
the inspired directorship of Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., 
and Rey. Albert G. Henkes, experimented with various 
methods of organization in the hope of arriving at that 
which will be best suited to the ideals and principles of 
our parent organization. In this respect, important 
measures were adopted at our conventions last year in 
Wichita, Kansas. 
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In bespeaking of the continued interest of the members 
of the Catholic Central Union in our Youth Section, 
I wish to express our special thanks to the two Spiritual 
Directors of the Youth Section who have done so much 
for our young people during the past several years. I 
also wish to tender felicitations to Father Henkes who 
earlier this year celebrated the Silver Jubilee of his 
Priestly Ordination. 


Since our last convention in Wichita, 
Almighty God has seen fit to remove 
from our midst several distinguished members of out 
organization. Among our departed associates we recog- 
nize two who had held office in the Catholic Central 
Union: Joseph Kaschmitter of Idaho and George Kabis 
of New Jersey. 

Others who have departed this life during the past 
year include the following: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edwin E. 
Fussenegger of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward 
Stuckel of the Leo House, New York; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
George Zentgraf of New York; Very Rev. Dominic 
Kimmel, O.F.M., of New York; Anton Doerrer of Con- 
necticut; Jacob Anstett, New York; Michael B. Men- 
niges of Missouri and John Fischback of Minnesota. 
“May the souls of these departed members and the 
souls of all the faithful departed through the mercy 
of God rest in peace.” 


In Memoriam: 


I welcome this opportunity to express 
my humble gratitude to my fellow 
officers and members of the Catholic Central Union who 
have assisted me in so many ways during the past year. 
Of course, I feel a special debt of gratitude toward 
Right Reverend Monsignor Victor T. Suren, Director 
of the Central Bureau, for his assistance and guidance. 
May a wholesome spirit of cooperation always character- 
ize our venerable organization. 

I humbly submit this my annual message and, pray- 
ing God’s blessing upon our deliberations, in the names 
of Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I declare this 102nd Annual 
Convention to be officially in session. 


Appreciation: 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANK C. GITTINGER 
President 


Allentown, Pa., August 26, 1957 


SJR Subscription Now $3.00 


ph? THE RECENT national convention in Allentown, 
the Central Verein Committee on Social Action 
approved an increase in the subscription price of Social 
Justice Review from $2.50 to $3.00 per year. Hence- 
forth a two-year subscription will be available at $5.50, 
and a three-year subscription at $8.00. Single copies 
of the magazine will sell at $.30. The new rates be- 
come effective with the October issue. 


Increased production costs have made the raise in our 
rates imperative. With a minimum of advertising, we 
must rely almost entirely on our subscription fees to 
provide our income. . 
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Youth Convention 


HE REORGANIZED Youth Section of the CCU and 
Ap the NCWU held its Fifth Annual Convention in 
Allentown, August 24-28, in conjunction with the ses- 
sions of the two parent organizations. There were 
thirty-three delegates in attendance. 


The convention for the young people opened with 
a youth rally on Saturday night in the ballroom of the 
Americus Hotel, convention headquarters. All dele- 
gates of the parent organizations joined the youth in 
this session. The principal address of the evening was 
given by Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., one of the two spiritual 
directors of the Youth Section. He discoursed on 
‘Youth and the Church’s Liturgy,” stressing the im- 
portant role played by the Church’s official worship in 
the spiritual lives of young people. The retiring presi- 
dent of the Youth Section, Norbert Dengler of New 
York, presented his annual report. His message, pre- 
sented with poise and eloquence, was received with at- 
tention and appreciation by the large audience. Mr. 
Dengler, who is presently in military service, detailed 
the ideals and program of our young people. He 
stressed the importance of remaining faithful to the 
idealism of the parent organizations. The third speaker 
of the evening was Rev. Albert G. Henkes of San 
Antonio, also spiritual director of the Youth Section. 
He confined his efforts to a discussion of practical prob- 
lems confronting the Youth Section. Father Henkes 
also addressed one of the business sessions of the 
Central Verein, pleading for more support of the young 
people in the various State Branches. 


The young people in Allentown attended all the 
major sessions of the parent organizations, viz., the 
convention dinner on Sunday night, the formal opening 
of the Mission Exhibit on Saturday afternoon, the joint 
Central Bureau session on Monday night, and the mass 
meeting of the NCWU on Tuesday night. Interspersed 
between these major sessions were business meetings. 
The youth delegates discussed the adoption of certain 
major projects and a campaign against harmful litera- 
ture. It was agreed that the resolutions adopted by the 
Youth Section would set forth its program of activities. 
Five resolutions were adopted. 


After a lengthy discussion of the advisability of adopt- 
ing a distinctive name for the Youth Section, the dele- 
gates concluded that any action on the matter should be 
deferred until a later date. The youth people were 
hesitant over adopting a name which might confuse 
them with other existing youth groups. 

The delegates resolved that more attention be given 
to The Call, official organ of the Youth Section. Tos 
supplement the messages contained in the Call, it was” 
suggested that circular letters be sent to all members at 
intervals during the year. Correspondence among mem- _ 
bers was also encouraged, — 

Advanced groups in the Youth Section were advised » 
to make use of Social Justice Review and the Catholic 
Women’s Journal to aid them in the discussion and 
solution of social problems. 

Election of officers was held with the followi 
results: Albert J. Sattler, Jr., of New York, president; 
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[Trudy Wollschlager of Waterbury, Connecticut, vice- 
‘president; Bernard Ripper of Schulenburg, Texas, second 
) vice-president; Theresa Neises of Colwich, Kansas, sec- 
‘retary; John G. Engler of Jim Thorpe, Pa., treasurer. 
!By unanimous vote, Norbert Dengler was chosen 
honorary president. 


Recommendations of the C. U. Social 
Action Committee Approved by the 
Allentown Convention 


1. To advance the subscription price of Social Justice 
Review from $2.50 to $3.00 per year, beginning with 
the October, 1957, issue. 


2. To continue the annual appeal for the Central 
Bureau at Christmas time. 
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. To extend heartiest felicitations and congratulations: 
to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Vogelweid on his 
recent elevation to the rank of Prothonotary Apos- 
tolic and Vicar General of the Jefferson City 
Diocese; to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor T. Suren on 
his recent Silver Sacerdotal Jubilee and his appoint- 
ment as Domestic Prelate. 


4. That the Chairman of the Social Action Committee, 
in collaboration with the director of the Central Bu- 
reau, be empowered to select and engage a suitable 
person to serve as assistant to the director of the 
Central Bureau. 


5. That an appropriate message of appreciation be sent 


on behalf of the Catholic Central Union of America 
to His Excellency, Archbishop Aloisius J. Muench, 
Papal Nuncio to Germany and Bishop of Fargo, for 
his inspiring message to the 102nd convention. 


6. That, in order to expedite publication of the 
Proceedings of our annual conventions, the Presi- 
dent of the CCU appoint a committee to analyze 
the cost of publishing the Proceedings; and that the 
committee confer with a corresponding committee 
of the NCWU to establish an equitable charge to 
be assessed the NCWU. 


7. That the president of the CCU appoint a capable 
person to serve as assistant to the two secretaries 
and the treasurer of the CCU, the specific duties 
of such person to be stipulated by the president. 


8. That the president of the CCU be directed to ap- 
point a member to head a special committee to plan 
the promotion of Social Action Memberships. 


9. That the annual report of the director of the Central 
Bureau be adopted with an expression of thanks 
and commendation for the accomplishments of the 
previous year. 


10. That the president of the CCU appoint a committee 


to investigate the advisability of acquiring additional 
property for the Central Bureau. 


41. That Walter Matt of St. Paul be nominated to mem- 
bership on the Social Action Committee. 
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State Branch Conventions 


Pennsylva nia 


N VIEW OF THE FACT that the Catholic Union of 

Pennsylvania was host to the national convention of 
the Catholic Central Union in Allentown, the State 
Branch restricted its annual conclave to a single day of 
sessions, Business sessions were held in the morning 
and afternoon of August 23, the day prior to the open- 
ing of the national convention. While the number of 
delegates in attendance was smaller than usual, it was 
encouraging to note that additional members came to 
Allentown for the national convention. 


In his report to the truncated State Branch Convention, 
Recording Secretary Clarence Schumacher noted that 
some progress was made during the past year. He 
explained that several societies, which had been inac- 
tive even to the extent of not paying their annual 
dues, met their financial obligations to the State Branch 
during the past year. Hope was expressed that such 
cooperation was an indication of revived interest in the 
Catholic Union’s program. Mr. Schumachet’s report 
paid tribute to General Secretary Joseph Porta for hav- 
ing effected certain measures of economy in the organi- 
zation’s business without in any way impairing the 
program of activities. 


During the period devoted to reports of District 
Leagues, it was disclosed that the Allegheny County 
League reads and discusses one of the resolutions adopted 
by the parent organization at each meeting. The Alle- 
gheny County group also has a program of mission 
activities. Several hundred pounds of materials were 
sent to indigent missions during the past year. 


The Lehigh Valley District seeks to attract dele- 
gates to its regular meetings through the choice of 
capable speakers. This group joined in the general 
Catholic protest raised last year against the proposed 
visit of Marshal Tito to the United States. 


During the afternoon meeting, Rev. Charles Moos- 
mann of Munhall spoke to the delegates. He stated 
that, in view of the dwindling numbers of active mem- 
bers in the State Branch, it was incumbent upon the 
faithful few to assume ever greater responsibilities in 
the pursuit of the organization’s program. He sug- 
gested that more opportunities for helping the Church 
be explored. ‘There are many such opportunities,” he 
said, “if only we look around.” 


The site for next year’s convention was not de- 
termined. 


New York 


For the sixth time in the New York Branch’s history 
of over sixty years, the Brooklyn affiliate was host to 
the annual conclave which met over the recent Labor 
Day weekend. The first convention of the New York 
Branch was held in Brooklyn in 1896, as also was the 
golden Jubilee convention in 1946. The recent con- 
vention was the 62nd annual meeting of the New York 
Branch. 

Convention activities were inaugurated with a joint 
session of both men and women delegates. At this 
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session President Albert J. Sattler delivered his annual 
message, as did Miss Marie Wehner, his counterpart in 
the New York Branch of the NCWU. 

On Sunday morning the delegates assembled in St. 
James Pro-Cathedral for Solemn Mass which was cele- 
brated by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Mulz, spiritual 
director of the Brooklyn Branch. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Bishop of Brooklyn, 
presided in the sanctuary. The sermon was delivered by 
Rev. Augustine Aylward, C.Ss.R. The Reverend preach- 
er interpreted the long history of the Catholic Central 
Verein in terms of a practical application of the great 
law of Christian charity. It was such devotion to high 
principles, declared Father Aylward, which won for the 
New York Branch the approval of Bishops of the State, 
as implied by the mandate for Catholic Action given to 
the Branch. 

At the convention dinner on Sunday afternoon, Presi- 
dent Sattler was the principal speaker. Discoursing on 
the subject of “Christian Realism,” he said in part: “We 
pledge ourselves anew to face present problems with 
sound Christian realism, neither unduly dismayed by dif- 
ficulties surrounding us, nor carelessly glossing over 
them with optimistic reliance on the ingenuity of modern 
science to solve all problems, but with the determination 
of Christian social and moral principles which alone can 
re-establish domestic, social and international peace. On 
this occasion Bishop McEntegart offered words of com- 
mendation to the delegates for their untiring efforts in 
promoting the welfare of the Church and our Nation. 

A very practical effort was engaged in on Sunday 
afternoon. A parish credit union conference was di- 
rected by Joseph H. Gervais of Rochester. As a direct 
result of the discussions carried on at this conference, 
the Central Bureau has received several inquiries re- 
garding the establishment of parish credit unions. 

The convention decided to continue its arrangement 
with the Central Bureau regarding the issuance of a 
quarterly digest. This plan called for the utilization 
of the Digest published by the Central Bureau instead 
of a special publication prepared by the State Branch. 
Recommendations included an appeal to the delegates 
for greater support of Social Justice Review and pam- 
phlets published by the Central Bureau. Wider dis- 
tribution of the resolutions of the Central Verein was 
also deemed most advisable. The State Branch adopted 
the resolutions of the national organization, to which 
was added a tribute to Cardinal Spellman. 

Mr. Sattler will again head the New York State 
Branch, while Mr. Peter J. M. Clute of Schenectady, the 
organization's very efficient recording secretary, was also 
returned to office. The officers were duly installed 
by Rev. Stainislaus Treu, spiritual director of the New 
York City Branch of the NCWU. 

An offer to sponsor next year’s convention was ex- 
tended by the affiliate in Schenectady. 


“Social justice is a prerequisite of world peace, even 
as justice in the social and political spheres within the 
nations themselves is the prerequisite of domestic peace 
and order.” (Resolution of Allentown Convention of 
1GGU A; 1957) 


Abbot-Elect Michael Lensing, O.S.B. 


Cin REV, MICHAEL LENSING, O.S.B., was elected fourth 
abbot of New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Ark., on 
September 23, succeeding the late Rt. Rev. Paul M. 
Nahlen, O.S.B., who died August 31. The election was 
presided over by the Rt. Rev. Stephen Schappler, O.S.B., 
of Conception Abbey, Missouri, Abbot-president of the 
Swiss-American Congregation of the Benedictines. 

Subiaco’s new abbot is a native of Scranton, Arkansas, 
where he was born January 11, 1916. On September 
16, 1934, he made his first profession of vows at Subiaco 
after completing his preparatory seminary work in 
Subiaco Academy. Continuing his priestly studies at 
Subiaco, he was ordained by Bishop John B. Mortis of 
Little Rock on June 3, 1939. 

Abbot Michael has been stationed at Subiaco ever 
since his ordination. At the time of his election he was 
spiritual director of students in Subiaco Academy. He 
has been editor of the Abbey’s publication, The Abbey 
Message, since its establishment in 1940. He served as 
national secretary of the Subiaco Alumni Association 
for the same length of time. From 1943 until 1954 
he was director of novices at the Abbey. Other activi- 
ties and interests include the directorship of laymen’s 
retreats at Subiaco, leadership in the Catholic Union of 
Arkansas, missionary and retreatmaster, and especially 
every phase of sociology and Catholic rural life. 


The Most Rev. Albert L. Fletcher, Bishop of Little 
Rock, will confer the Abbatial Blessing of the newly 
elected Abbot at a date to be determined later. 


On behalf of the Catholic Central Verein, we wish 
to felicitate Abbot Michael on his election. We are 
certain that the monks of New Subiaco have made a 
very judicious choice which will redound to the further- 


ance of Benedictinism in America and the glory of the 
Church in Arkansas. 


We welcome this opportunity to express our grati- 
tude to the Benedictine Monks of New Subiaco for 
the inspiring leadership they have given the Central 
Verein in Arkansas since the founding of their Abbey 
eighty years ago. The late Abbot Paul Nahlen was a 
veritable champion of our cause, as were all his pre-- 
decessors. Abbot-elect Michael -has already demon- 
strated his interest in our organization on numerous 
occasions. His election gives the Central Verein special 
cause for joy. | 


At the recent convention of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri in Fredericktown, an interesting report 1 
given on the credit union established in the host paris 
on March 28, 1955. The St. Michael’s Parish Cred 
Union showed the following growth during the | 
years of its existence: One month after receiving 
charter, the credit union had 32 members and $546 
in its treasury; at the end of 1955 it had $2, 
in capital and 42 members; on September 30 
the capital amounted to $5,300.00, with $2,300 
its loan balance, and 81 members; on August 
total assets were $5,100.00, the loan ba 
and there were 85 members on the rol 
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society the lowest cannot be made equal with the highest. 
Socialists, of course, agitate the contrary; but all strug- 
gling against nature is vain. There are truly very great 
and very many natural differences among men. Neither 
the talents, nor the skill, nor the health, nor the capaci- 
ties of all are the same; and unequal fortune follows of 
itself upon necessary inequality in respect to these en- 
dowments.” Even more significantly he adds imme- 
diately: “And clearly this condition of things is adapted 
to benefit both individuals and the community; for to 
carty on its affairs community life requires varied apti- 
tudes and diverse services; and to perform these diverse 
services men are impelled most by differences in indi- 
vidual property holdings.” 

A few lines farther on, Leo XIII warns: “It is a 
capital evil with respect to the question We are dis- 
cussing to take for granted that the one class of society 
is of itself hostile to the others, as if nature had set 
rich and poor against each other to fight fiercely in 
implacable war. This is so abhorrent to reason and ‘truth 
that the exact opposite is true; for just as in the human 
body the different members harmonize with one another, 
whence arises that disposition of parts and proportions 
in the human figure rightly called symmetry, so like- 
wise nature has commended in the case of the State that 
the two classés mentioned should agree harmoniously 
and should properly form equally balanced counter- 
parts to each other....” Social justice, properly under- 
stood, will therefofe give due consideration to the rights 
of families as well as of individuals, of workingmen 
as well as employers, of farmers as well as urbanites, 
of producers as well as consumers, of minorities as well 
as majorities, of the Church as well as the State, of 
sovereign nations as well as of the world community. 


Social justice properly understood will respect the 
basic and unalterable principle of subsidiarity arising 
from the natural law which, while placing upon the 
superior authorities, and primarily upon the State, the 
duty of safeguarding the rights and integrity of all lesser 
bodies, forbids the greater and more powerful bodies 
to arrogate for themselves functions which properly 
belong to the subsidiary organisms. . 

— Social justice properly understood will promote the 
principle of solidarity, which forbids one individual, 
class, association, community or nation to advance its 
own interests at the expense of the human rights, dignity 
-and possessions due to another, recognizing that what- 


ever injures the rights of any component part of society, 
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injures the commonweal and ultimately destroys 
_and-international peace. - 4 48 
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Contributions to the CV Library 


German Americana 


REV. B. J. BLIED, Ph.D., Wisconsin. St. John 
The Baptist Congregation, Johnsburg, Wis. Wiscon- 
sin, 1957. . 

General Library 


MISS*°FRANCES PUETTER, Missouri. 
...und fiihren, wohin du nicht willst, Miinchen, 1956. 
_..dann brach die Hélle los, Wesel, Germany, 1954. 
Der Bischof von Miinster, Minster, 1947. Dokumente 
um den Bischof von Miinster, Minster, 1948. Gott 
Lebt / 75. Deutscher Katholikentag, Paderborn, 1952. 
Die Missionsgenossenschaft. von Steyl in den Jahren 
1875-1900, Styl, Germany, 1900. Kardinal von Galen, 
Miinster, 1948. Therese Neumann von Konnersreuth, 
Badenia in Karlsruhe, Germany, 1928.—_J. M. ARE TZ, 
Minn. The History of St. Victoria Parish 1857-1957, 
St. Cloud, Minn, 1957—REV. VIGTOR SS 
SUREN, Missouri. The United Nations Trustee- 
ship System, Illinois, 1957. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received | 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the Ci 


1 
7 
Address, Central Bureau, 3835 W estminster Place, z 
St. Louis 8, Missouri Be 

ia 


Donations to the Central Bureau’ 

Previously reported: $1,004.50; Emil L. Zoerni 
$5.00; C. B. Asst. Committee, $5.00; Kat 
laud, $2.00; National Catholic Women’s Unio 
($500.00. for the Library); C. C..U. of. 
$54.05; Mrs. Della Geiger, Arizona, $1; Le 
ing, Wis., $1; Frank Gittinger, Tex., $25; 
N. Y., $1; John A. Suellentrop, Kan., $15. 
and including September 30, 1957, $3,113.5 


¥ 
0.5 


Chaplains’ Aid 

Previously reported: $10.20; St. Louis & _ 

District Lene ot a a rae de Sales B 
15; Total to and including — 

30, 1957, $23.45. _ ds 2 ~ are: 


